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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
** It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.” — Times. 
“ A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, Svo. 1s. net. 

“Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. James's Gazette. 

* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own bigh themes.” — Scotsman. 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and ineluding even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake’s Drum.’"— Westminster Gazette. 

**To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... ‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions. 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word [ the poem, but only brings His sad t and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imagiuary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom. ’—Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all Knglish about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first. chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author has chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work...... His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays whick make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some bappy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Paii Mall Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 

** Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 
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Rotes, 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

R. Drake and had agreed to 
print a collection of family notes for private 
use. The ‘History of Blackheath’ interfered, 
Sir William died, and I am left, an octo- 
genarian, with a treacherous memory. How- 
ever, what occurs to me from time to time of 
public interest I will offer to ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Camden relates :— 

“Hic [Franciscus Drake] ut non alia referam, 
quam que ab ipso audivi, natus est loco mediocri 
in comitatu Devoniz, sacro lavacro Francisco 
Russellio, postea Bedtordiz Comite, susceptus, qui 
prenomen pro more indidit,” &c.—* Annals,’ ii. 351. 

“ Mediocri loco,” having been translated as 
of mean, instead of middle-class, parentage, has 
misled many writers. It is proved by early 
subsidy rolls that Drake’s family was of good 
local standing, matching with what are now 
called county families, which subside to a 
lower level as they multiply. In all proba- 
bility the Drakes were connected with the 
Tremaynes. Francis Drake’s father was called 
Edmund, and Edmund Tremayne, who wrote 
to Walsingham that he looked on Francis 
Drake as his own son, had two sons named 
Francis. His father, Thomas Tremayne, had 

resented to the rectory of Sydenham Wil- 
i Drake, the vicar of Whitechurch, the 


parish in which Francis Drake “was born 
near South Tavistock.” North, South, East 
‘and West Crowndale, the estates of the 
Drakes, spread into both Whitechurch and 
Tavistock. In the neighbouring parish of 
Sydenham dwelt the Wyses, and Alice Wyse 
was Francis Russell’s grandmother. Her 
nephew Oliver had married Margaret Tre- 
mayne, and her niece Jane was the wife of 
| Richard Tremayne, aunt and uncle of Edmund 
| Tremayne, who was thus related to the Rus- 
sells by marriage, and probably Drake linked 
on more remotely. To return to Alice Rus- 
sell, née Wyse, her niece Constance married 
Thomas Sawle, of Tavistock, whose son was 
named Richard, and grandson Oliver, no 
doubt after the brother and nephew of Alice 
Russell. Oliver Sawle had two sons named 
Richard, one of whom I take to be the man 
who followed the Rev. Edmund Drake, father 
of Francis, to Upchurch, an All Souls’ living, 
witnessed his will there, and is desired by 
him to “stand my good friend.” 

William Drake, vicar and rector, left legacies 
to Thomas Tremayne above, and appointed 
him his executor and residuary Goshen. 
Though I have more genealogy in store, 
enough has been cited to account for Francis 
Russell being Drake’s godfather. If it is 
correct that Francis Drake was born 1545-6, 
John, Lord Russell, being then engaged from 
home, his son Francis, aged eighteen, was very 
probably on a visit to his relatives, the Wyses 
and Tremaynes, at Sydenham, whose reli- 
gious views, agreeing with those of William 
and Edmund Drake, leave little room for 
expressing surprise that the son of a peer 
should answer at the font for a middle-class 
infant. The fact that Francis Russell, Earl 
of Bedford, was the overseer of Edmund 
Tremayne’s will proves that the intimacy 
was close between them. 

Little is known with certainty about 
Drake’s boyhood. The Venetian Ambassador 
at Madrid wrote home in 1587 that Francis 
Drake had been a favourite page with 
Philip LI. of Spain when in England, and 
that he was sent ona mission to India, was 
cheated of his due, and returned incensed to 
his native land. The story is not altogether 
incredible. Drake, though abstemious, was 
fond of luxurious surroundings. His table 
was loaded with plate engraved with his 
family arms, in use prior to the grant of the 
augmentation coat, musicians played during 
his meals, trumpet blastsannounced hiscoming 
and going, his tastes were refined, and his 
sentiments noble. How came it all about? 
Philip, Archduke of Austria, grandfather of 
Philip Il. and brother-in-law of Catherine 
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of Aragon, in acknowledgment of services | family circle, but what can be found in ‘ Black- 


rendered, took John Russell to the Court of 
Henry VIII. and founded the family fortune. 
Mindtal of the favour, John Russell, when 
Earl of Bedford, arranged the match between 
Philip I. and Queen Mary, whom he gave 
away at the altar, and died a few months 
after. Francis Russell, who succeeded to the 
earldom, _—_ have procured the post of 
page to Philip for his godson, and of such 
episode Drake would make no mention to 
Camden.* Edmund Tremayne endured the 
rack, and Francis Russell risked his life to 
save the Princess Elizabeth, who doubtless 
knew Drake’s history and the family links 
connecting him personally with herself 
through Courtenay, Trelawny, and Hawkins 
(see ‘Hist. Hund. of Blackheath,’ introduc- 
tion). 

From the pedigree of Strode (‘ Blackheath,’ 
p. xxi) the second generation, a very im- 

rtant one, has been accidentally omitted. 

ichard Strode married Frances Cromwell 
a member of the Protector’s family, and 
affords assistance in proving that the 
Reformation and the Commonwealth were 


the outcome of the rebellion of the nation’s | 


conscience against priestly rule stirred by 
Wickliffe and maintained by Francis Drake 
and his personal friends (see ‘ Blackheath’). 
Tin was accounted a royal metal; the 
tinners of Devon and Chenwell were chartered 
to exercise royal rights over the soil. They 
could raze houses, appropriate watercourses 
or wells, and destroy cultivation at pleasure. 
They held parliaments of their own on 
Crockern Tor, the central point of Dartmoor, 
where they enacted, 27 September, 1510, that 
any one who obstructed them by word or deed 
should be mulcted in a heavy sum. Richard 
Strode, M.P. for Plympton, himself a tinner, 
complained in Parliament of the damages 
done to property by the tinners. On re- 
turning to Devon he was fined 160/., and for 
refusing to pay was thrown into a noisome, 
underground dungeon in Lidford Castle, and 
fed or bread and water for three weeks. On 
regai: ing his liberty he obtained the act for 
free speech in Parliament. Richard Strode’s 
son was the executor of Sir Francis Drake’s 
will, and Sir Francis Drake, the first baronet, 
married Joan Strode, his granddaughter. 
Two of the five members impeached by 
Charles L, Pym and Strode, were within the 


* To the objection that the Protestant Edmund 
Drake would not have permitted his son to accept 
such office, I reply that Edmund himself accepted 
service for Catholic pay before he held the living 
of Upchurch. 


heath’ need not be repeated here. 

An Atheneum reviewer recently described 
Drake as mercenary and greedy for plunder, 
and I did my best to combat this view of his 
character, as did the Plymouth press. On 
the other side I may, at any rate, point 
out that Drake, although he had greater 
facilities for accumulating wealth, died 
oorer than his kinsman Sir John Hawkins. 
Besides gifts of money —10,000/. at one time— 
the queen granted him lands in six different 
counties under letters patent, and he died 
seized of those only that he had acquired for 
himself in Devon, with a few acres in 
Somerset or Dorset. What became of the 
rest? The mercenary seaman spent it all in 
providing the means wanting for the public 
service and denied by a niggardly Govern- 
ment. . H. Drake. 

St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park. 


NOTES ON THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 
*MUSA2 ANGLICAN 4%.’ 

Ir may be of interest to learn that, besides 
being a baronet, the genial Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson is also a poet by descent—poeta nas- 
citur, non fit. One of his ancestors, in the early 
years of the eighteenth century, was the 
writer of an ode published in the third 
volume of the ‘ Musarum Anglicanarum Ana- 
lecta’ (Oxon., MDCCXVII.), to which his name, 
duly Latinized, is appended: “ Wilfridus 
Lawson, Baronettus, é Coll. Reg.” (p. 117). 
The subject, treated in Horatian measure, is 
partly mournful and partly joyful. It is on 
the death of Queen Anne and the accession 
of King George I. : “In Obitum Serenissime 
Regine Anne, & Augustissimi Regis Georgii 
Inaugurationem.” On the whole I think the 

et performs his task very creditably : “La 
Reine est morte, vive le Roi!” His loyalty 
to the throne is unimpeachable. He would 
have had, so it seems, little sympathy with a 
certain phase of modern politics (though sup- 
posed by some to be of ancient date in its 
origin), which I must not particularize, as [ 
know that matters political and _ religious 
are rightly tabooed in these pages ; but he 
severely condemns the “Jura Celtarum 
superba,” which words I leave to the inter- 
pretation of all and sundry. He also de- 
nounces the Salic laws (Sa/icas leges) which 
still obtain in some countries, and which we 
shall never adopt until we have forgotten the 
reigns of Elizabeth, Anne, and Victoria. A 
lady on the throne of this 
“the most flourishing and excellent, most_re- 


nowmed [renowned] and famous Isle of the whole 
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world: So rich in commodities, so beautifull in 
situation, so resplendent in all glorie, that if the 
most Omnipotent had fashioned the world round 
like a ring, as he did. like a globe, it might have 
bene most worthily the only gemme therein,” 

to quote the glowing words of that true- 
hearted lover of his country, William Camden 
(“ Remaines concerning Britaine, &c. Printed 
at London by Iohn Legatt for Simon Water- 
son, 1614”), would seem to gather round her 
all the manly valour, enterprise, and genius 
of the nation by some subtle magnetic in- 
fluence which, so far as I know, has not yet 
been adequately considered by the 
historian. It is a subject well worthy of 
examination by a writer who possesses the 
necessary learning and leisure, to whom I 
beg leave to commend it. 

Though rejoicing at the advent of Kin 
George, the t ducesthen his muse as stil 
bedewed wal Gee at the death of Queen 
Anne. Her amiable character, her genuine 
piety, and her sad domestic bereavements 
must have made a deep impression on the 
minds of her subjects. Ress is a most touch- 
ing story. “Good Queen Anne” was the 
mother of six children, all of whom died in 
infancy with the exception of William, Duke 
of Gloucester, who expired in his twelfth 
year.* Her husband, Prince George of Den- 
mark, followed his children, and the widowed 
and childless queen was left alone, the last of 
the Stuart family who filled the throne of 
England. The volume of which I speak is 
very sad reading. It is almost one continual 
threnody. Charles [I., a monarch much 


maligned it would seem, is bewailed in| 


sonorous hexameters by the weeping Thames 
and Isis (“ Tamesis et Isis flentes,” p. 187. The 
index gives “fluentes,” which, though funny, 
is more natural, one would think). The late 
oa Mary and the celebrated Dr. John 

icliffe are commemorated in several poems ; 
but the bulk of the volume is dedicated to 
Queen Anne and her family. Her son, the 
Duke of Gloucester, “born at the Royal 
Palace at Hampton Court, 24 July, 1689, died 
at Windsor, 30 July, 1700, the po surviving 


of an Asthma: He was born at Copenhagen, Apri 
1653, and married to her Majesty in July, 1683, an 
was an illustrious Instance of conjugal Affection 
among the Great. The Corps of the Prince of Den- 
mark (11 November) was brought from Kensington 
to Westminster; and, having lain in State in the 
Painted Chamber till the 13th, was privately in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey.” 

Five poets sing the praises of this amiable 
peccenems, who was the loyal subject and 
aithful husband of his beloved queen. One 
of them(“ Honorat. D. Johannes Carteret, Baro 
de Hawnes, ex Aide Christi,” p. 292) is the 
author of the following lines, which are not 
destitute of feeling : — 

O sponsus Anne dulcis! amantium 
O par beatum ! perpetuas parant 
Yobis corollas nuptiarum 
Preses Hymen & amica Juno: 
At O! Deorum quis Britonum invidens 
Sorti, quis Annam sepe puerperam 
Orbavit, eheu! quis fidelem 
Diripuit ? 

The queen herself, in addition to being 
complimented on almost every page of this 
most interesting volume, has as many elegies 
on her own decease as were com d on the 
oremature death of her son, the Duke of 
tloucester, who was at once the hope and 
darling of the nation. Written as they are 
in an antique tongue, these various offerings 
of the Muse show much genuine sorrow; and 
though many tears are shed by the fellow- 
bards of our eighteenth - century baronet 
which, if joined to his own, would almost 
form a stream of water, scarcely of the quality 
so much commended by his descendant, there 
is, at any rate, no such false sentiment to be 


found as in the lines on the death of Queen 
| Anne’s great predecessor, Elizabeth, which 


child of the Prince and Princess of Denmark” | 


(Salmon’s ‘Chronological Historian’), is la- 
mented in eight different poems. The same 
excellent authority informs us, under the 
date 28 October, 1708, that 

“His Royal Highness, Prince George of Denmark, 


| Have rowed her thither in her peoples —. 


| 


are quoted by Camden in his chapter on 

‘Epitaphes’ (‘ Remaines,’ p. 378). He says :— 
“*Vpon_ the remoove of her body to the pallace of 

White-hall by water, were written then these 

passionate dolefull Lines :— 

The Queene was brought by water to White-hall, 

At every stroake the oares teares let fall : 

More clung about the Barge, fish under water 

Wept out their eyes of pearle, and swome blinde 
after. 

I thinke the Barge-men might with easier thighes 


For how so ere, thus much my thoughts have scand, 


| Sha’d come by water, had shee come by land. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson finishes his ode with a 
flattering allusion to the mighty Addison 


her British Majesty’s Consort, died at Kensington | (“ingens Addisonus”), who had struck the lyre 
| which the dying Maro had dropped, but now 

* The ‘Oracle Encyclopedia’ asserts that Queen | husied with the weighty affairs of George and 
Anne had “‘ seventeen children,” on what authority | the world, had sacrificed poesy on the altar 


1 know not, for none is given. My statement is eas 
taken from Salmon’s ‘Chronological Historian,’ | of politics. He thus concludes :— 
At gesta qui quondam canebat, 


second edition, London, 1733, which may be call \ 0 
contemporary authority. | Ipse gerit pariter canenda. 
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The allusion in the first line is no doubt to 
‘The Campaign,’ which has been felicitously 
called “a gazette in rhyme,” every item of 
which is to be found celebrated in this third 
volume of the ‘Muse Anglicans.’ As to the 
second line, history, alas! records no feats of 
statesmanship achieved by “Mr. Secretary 
Addison” which are worthy of celebration by 
the Muse. Joun T. Curry. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from p. 244.) 

On p. 202, vol. ii, of Wright’s collected 
edition of Horace Walpole’s ‘Letters’ (London, 
1840) the editor introduced a note on the 
surrender of Bergen-op-Zoom. The greater 
part of the note consists of an avowed quota- 
tion from Coxe’s ‘History of the Pelham 
Administration.’ Cunningham, however, in 
his edition of Horace Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ 
published in 1857 (vol. ii. p. 96), has, by an 
oversight, attributed this note to Walpole, 
who is thus made responsible for a quotation 
from a work published thirty-two years after 
his own death. 

In Horace Walpole’s letter to Conway of 
29 Aug., 1748 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. ii. 
p. 124), occurs a note on General Honey wood, 
which is wrongly attributed to Walpole. This 
note does not appear in the quarto edition of 
Horace Walpole’s ‘Works’ (1798), in which 
this letter, with Walpole’s own notes, first 
oppeenee ; nor in his ‘ Private Correspondence,’ 
published in 1820. It is to be found for the 
first time in Wright’s collected edition (1849), 
Owing to Wright’s omission to distinguish it 
as his own note, Cunningham accepted it, 
without further examination, as Walpole’s. 

In Horace Walpole’s letter to Conway of 
23 June, 1752 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. ii. 
». 290), mention is made of a “ Mr. Obnir.” 
‘his letter first appeared in Wright’s edition 
of 1840. No other mention of “ Mr. Obnir ” 
occurs throughout the whole of Horace Wal- 
pole’s printed letters. “Obnir” doubtless is 
a misreading for O’brien— Percy Wyndham 
O’Brien, afterwards created Earl of Thomond 
—a “person of quality” whose name is 
occasionally mentioned by Walpole. 

In a letter to Montagu of 6 June, 1752 
(Cunningham’s edition, vol. ii. p. 287), Wal- 
pole writes that “the Prices and your Aunt 
Cosby dined here from Hampton Court. The 
mignonette beauty looks mighty well in his 
grandmother's jointure.” Here,again, “ Prices” 
is doubtless a misreading for Rices. The 
“mignonette beauty” was George Rice, who 
was the son of Montagu’s first cousin, Mrs. 


p- 163, where he is mentioned both as a 
‘mignonette beauty” and as “your cousin 
Rice ”). 

In his letter to Bentley of 5 Aug., 1752 
(Cunningham’s edition, vol. ii. p. 298), Wal- 
mentions “Grammont’s Princess of 
Babylon.” This person, as Wright states in 
his note, was Lady Muskerry. Her maiden 
name, however, was not, as he also states, 
Macarthy, but De Burgh. She was the 
daughter and heiress of Ulick de Burgh, 
Marquis of Clanricarde, and married Charles 
Maccarty, Viscount Muskerry, eldest son of 
Donough Maccarty, first Earl of Clancarty. 

On the same page mention is made of “la 
Monsery” in conjunction with Mile. Hamil- 
ton, afterwards Comtesse de Grammont. This 
evidently is a misreading for “ Muskerry.” 
Grammont touches on the departure of Lady 
Muskerry and Mile. Hamilton from Summer- 
hill, en route for Tunbridge Wells, and also 
speaks of the former as “la Muskerry” 
(‘Mémoires de Grammont,’ Paris, 1851, 
pp. 264-5). This misreading “ Monsery ” first 
anes in the quarto edition of Horace 
Walpole’s ‘ Works’ (1798), and has been per- 
petuated by successive editors. 

In his letter to Conway of 5 May, 1753 
(Cunningham’s edition, vol. ii. p. 331), Horace 
Walpole is made to relate a story of “ Lady 
Harrington.” The name is left blank in the 
quarto edition of 1798, and in the ‘ Private 
Correspondence’ published in 1820. The 
blank was first filled in as “Lady Harrington ” 
by Wright in his edition of 1840. The name 
supplied by Wright is incorrect ; at this time 
there was no such person as Lady Harrington. 
Viscount Petersham, husband of the lady here 
in question (Lady Caroline Petersham), did 
not succeed his father as Earl of Harrington 
until December, 1756. That the mistake is 
not Walpole’s is evident from his subsequent 
mention of this lady (previous to her father- 
in-law’s death) as Lady Caroline Petersham, 
with which name the blank ought to be filled 
in. These remarks apply also to a mention 
of “ Lady Harrington” in Walpole’s letter to 
Bentley of 24 April, 1755 (Cunningham’s 
edition, vol. ii. p. 435). Heven ToynsBer. 


A curious mistake occurs ante, p. 244, but 
on whom the blame is to be laid I cannot say, 
whether upon Walpole or his editors. Speak- 
ing of Ashton being about to preach in the 
College Chapel at Eton, Horace Walpole 
observes : “The last time I saw him here, 
[he] was standing up funking over against a 
conduit to be catechised.”. The word is pro- 
perly a conduct, a name which was locally 


Edward Rice, née Lucy Trevor (see vol. ii. 


given to the chaplains of Eton College. 
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Thomas Ashton (1716-75) was educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, and a 
friend of Horace Walpole’s. 
JoHN Prckrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Penn’s MonuMENT.—Being in Bristol a few 
years ago, [ transcribed all the inscriptions of 
every sort inside the church of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, and confided the manuscript volume 
to the care of Mr. Cross, the intelligent 
head verger of that beautiful building. 
The monumental tablet, with arms and en- 
richments, to Sir William Penn is on the 
west end of the north wall of the nave, but 
so high up as to be unreadable from the 
pavement, and only with some difticulty I 
succeeded, by aid of a long ladder, in making 
what I believe is an accurate copy. 
understood that it had never been printed, 
but that many persons from the United States 
visited the church, and invariably inquired 
for it. Mr. Cross has lately had it printed as 
a leaflet ; but if it has not been recorded in 


L| instead of at the left side. 


the recently reviewed life of Sir W. Penn, it | 


seems worthy of more permanent preserva- 
tion, both on the admiral’s account and on 
that of his greater and better son :— 


“To Y° Just Memory of St Will Penn Kt & Some- 
times | Generall borne at Bristol In 1621 son of Cap- 
tain Giles | Penn several years consul for y® English 
in y® Mediterranean | of ye Penns of Penns Lodge in 
the County of | Wilts & those Penns of Penn in y*® 
County of Bucks & by | his Mother from ye Gilberts 
in ye County of Somerset | Originally from York- 
shire. Addicted from his | youth to maritime affairs. 
He was made Captain at | ye yeares of 21. Rear 
Admirall of Ireland at 23 Vice | Admirall of Ire- 
land at 24. Admirall to ye. Straightes | at 29. Vice 
Admirall of England at 31. a Generall | in ye first 
Dutch Warres at 32 whence retiring | in An® 1655. 
He was chosen a Parliament man for ye | Towne of 
Weymouth 1660 made Commissioner of | ye Ad- 
miralty & Navy Govoner of ye Townes and Forts 
of | King Sail Vice Admiral! of Munster & a member 
of | that Provinciall Counsell & in Anno 1664, Was 
Chozen Great Captain Commander Vnder his 
Royall Highness: In ye signall & most Evidently | 
Successful fight against ye Dutch fleet | Thus he 
took Leave Of The Sea his old element, But | Con- 
tinued still His other Employs till 1669: at which | 
Time: Through Bodily Intirmitys. (Contracted by 
ye| Care & Fatigue of Public Affairs) He With- 
drew | Prepared & Made for his end, & with a 
Gentle & | Even Gale in much peace arrived & 
anchored in his | Last and Best Port, at Wanstead 
In ye County of Essex | ye 16 Sept 1670 being then 
but 49 & 4 months old | To whose Name and Merit 
his surviving Lady | Hath Erected this Remem- 
brance.” 

D. J. 


“Parstmony,” Not “Parcrmony.”—May I 
be permitted to enter a protest against the 
growing inclination to spell in English the 


word parsimony with a ¢ instead of with 
the letter s? Recent instances will be found 
in the 7'imes of 15 and 21 September. In 
favour of the spelling of the Latin archetype 
of the word (parsimonia) with a ce there is 
nothing but the opinion of one of the Aldi ; 
and that opinion is condemned by the best 
manuscripts of the classical authors. Italy 
and Spain, in retaining the word, retain the 
spelling. England has hitherto done 
the same. Why should she now follow France, 
with her parcimonie—to go wrong ? 
Ricuarp Horton SMITH. 
Athenzeum Club. 


SworD worn AT THE Ricur Srpe.—Some 
time ago instances were mentioned in 
*N. & Q. of warriors being represented in 
art with the sword hanging at the right 
In the Jnter- 
médiaire for 15 August a correspondent points 
out that the sculptor Frémier has represented 
the St. Michael designed to crown the spire 


| of the abbey of Mont with the baldrice passing 


from left to right, a singular position for it 
£ 
to occupy, since neither a man nor an arch- 


‘angel could very well leap on his horse, or 


draw his sword, if the weapon were suspended 
under the sword-arm. L. E. E. K. 


REMARKS ON sop. (See 9" 8. iii. 344, 404; 
iv. 85.)—I learn from a note to ‘Hudibras’ that 
Sir Roger L’Estrange has told the fable of 
Jupiter and the bee. Some time ago I looked 
over his large collection of fables, but do not 
remember much of them. E. YARDLEY. 


Mr. Krewine’s “ Lucta.”--Readers of * The 
City of Dreadful Night’ will remember that 
the papers in which Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
exposed to public view the unlovely features 
of the capital of British India wound up with 
an idyllic picture of the brief career of a Cal- 
cutta beauty of the last century. It was “a 
big and stately tomb” in the Park Street 
Cemetery, “sacred to ‘ Lucia,’ who died in 
1776 A.D., aged 23,” that inspired this little 
history. In Mr. Kipling’s fancy Lucia was 
“a fair Kentish maiden, sent out, at a cost of 
five hundred pounds, English money, to wed 
the man of her choice,” who, we learn further 
on, was a “ sober factor,” or senior civilian in 
the service of the East IndiaCompany. Now 
that these papers have been published in a 
form that elevates them to the rank of a 
classic, a few lines of commentary on this 
passage may not be unacceptable. Mr. Julian 
James Cotton, an able young civilian belong- 
ing to the Madras Presidency, has been lately 
contributing to the pages of the Calcutta 
Review a series of papers descriptive of the 
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social side of Anglo-Indiain former days, and 
belonging, therefore, to the genre of which Dr. 
Busteed’s ‘Echoes of Old Calcutta’ and Sir 
W. W. Hunter’s ‘ Thackerays in India’ are 
verhaps the most conspicuous examples. His 
fast paper deals with the career of Kitty 
Kirkpatrick, “the original, so far as there 
was an original, of Blumine in Carlyle’s 
‘Sartor Resartus.’” Carlyle, as readers of 
his ‘Diary’ do not need to be told, first met 
this charming creature at the house of Edward 
Irving, and retained a tender recollection of 
her till his death. Mr. Cotton, in introducing 
this lady, moralizes a little on the small 
chance of immortality that Anglo-Indian 
heroines obtain, and instances among the few 
that are still remembered Madame Grand, the 
wife of Talleyrand, Sterne’s “ Eliza,” and the 
fair and unfortunate Rose Aylmer. To this 
slender list the name of “Lucia” may, thanks 
to Mr. Kipling’s genius, be added. But though 
the circumstances may be true, the facts, as 
related by Mr. Kipling, are imaginary. Mr. 
Cotton shows that Lucia was no factor’s wife, 
but was married to Robert Palk, the judge of 
the Court of Cutcherry, who, in 1772, arrested 
the Maharajah Nuncomar for contempt of 
Court. She was the daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Stonehouse, and, as the inscription on the 
tombstone tells us, was born, not in Kent, 
but in Northamptonshire. Mr. Cotton adds 
that there is an elaborate engraving of the 
tomb of Lucia’s mother in Dr. Hervey’s well- 
known ‘ Meditations.’ Perhaps some reader 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ may be able to supplement these 
details by a fuller account of her family and 
of that of her husband. W. F. Prrpgaux. 


Perseus as “ Mascutine Virtue” in ‘THE 
Wuire Devit.’—Dyce in his edition of Web- 
ster finds a difficulty in a passage of ‘The 
Arraignement of Vittoria, sig. E 4 of the 
1612 quarto of ‘The White Devil.’ Vittoria 
is the speaker :— 

Humbly thus. 

Thus low, to the most worthy and respected 

Leigier Embassadors, my modesty 

And womanhood I tender; but withall 

So intangled in a cursed accusation 

That my defence of force like Perseus 

Must personate masculine vertue. 
Dyce gives this up, and cites a suggestion that 
for “ Perseus” we should read “ Portia,” with 
reference to the trial scene in ‘The Merchant 
of Venice.’ The text is correct as it stands. 


In Ben Jonson’s ‘ Masque of — "the scene 
of the masque proper is the 

“in the top of which, were discouered the 12. 
masquers, sitting vpon a throne triumphall, erected 


Iouse of Fame, 


in the furniture of Perseus, and expressing heroique 

and masculine vertue, began to speake.” 4 
In a marginal note on the hero’s equipment 
Jonson adds :-- 

_“The ancients expressed a braue and masculine 
Vertue in three figures (of Hercules, Perseus, and 
Bellerophon). Of which wee chose that of Perseus, 
arm’d as we haue describ’d him, out of Hesiod. 
Seuto. Here. See Apollodor, the Grammarian, 
1. 2 de Perseo. 
The date of this masque is 2 Feb., 1609 ; the 
date of ‘The White Devil’ is uncertain, Mr. 
Fleay putting it “ probably ” in the winter of 
1607-8 (‘Chronicle of the English Drama,’ 
ii. 271). The point deserves further investi- 
gation, for Vittoria’s allusion looks very like 
a reference to Jonson. It was in the preface to 
this play that Webster paid a tribute to “ the 
labor'd and vnderstanding workes of Maister 
Iohnson.” Percy Simpson. 


Brack Dearn.”— The ‘H.E.D. 
ascribes the origin of this expression to 
Mrs. Markham, in 1823. It is worth notice 
that Scott used it in ‘Castle Dangerous,’ 
written in 1831-2: “‘Ay, I understand,’ said 
Dickson, ‘ your son hath had a touch of that 
illness which terminates so frequently in the 
black death you English folk die of?’” 
(chap. xxii.) 


Epwarp H. MarsuHa.t, M.A, 
Hastings. 


CARRIAGE OF A Sworp-Bett.—The ‘ His- 
torical English Dictionary’ gives under 
Carriage, iv., means of carrying, “30, ta. The 
loop attached to the sword-belt, through 
whichone passed hissword. Obsolete. Perhaps 
only an affectation.” The quotation is dated 
1602, and is from ‘ Hamlet.’ 

Horatio has spoken of “six French rapiers 
and poniards with their assigns, as girdle, 
hangers, and so on: three of the carriages, in 
faith, are very dear to fancy, very responsive 
to the hilts, most delicate carriages, and of 
liberal conceit.” 

Hamlet. What call you the carriages ? 

Horatio. I knew you must be edified by the 
margent ere you had done. 

Osric. The carriages, sir, are the hangers. 

From Dr. Murray’s remarks this would 
seem to be the first and last appearance ot 
these carriages in literature. Shakespeare 
must have considered the term uncommon, or 
he would not have allowed Hamlet to ask the 
question. Yet though the term may be little 
known to literature, it is well known to the 
makers of such “assigns.” Common or not 
in 1602, it is not obsolete in 1899. It is pro- 
bably to be found in the current vocabulary 
of military stores ; but I have at hand three 


in forme of a pyramide, and circled with all store of 
light. From whoma person, by this time descended, 
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1864. ‘Army Equipment,’ pt. ii., ‘ Artillery’ 
(printed by order of the 8.8.W.), p. 34 :— 

“Sword-belt...... The belt complete includes two 
carriages and two billets or beshiing pieces.” 

1893. ‘Detailsof Equipmentof Her Majesty's 
Army,’ pt. iii. sect. ii, ‘War: Cavalry’ (War 
Office), p. 34, Cavalry of the Line :— 

“Carriages, sabretache with billets. 
margent] Two per sabretache.” 

1894. ‘Dress Regulations for the Officers 
of the Army’ (printed for H.M. Stationery 
Office), p. 92, Army Service Corps :— 

“ Sword-belt A swivel-hook on the eye of dee 
of front sling for hooking up sword, running car- 
riage for back sling.” 

Though Dr. Murray’s definition is not 
strictly applicable to these carriages, Osric’s 
is mate Ne so as to include them. 

KILLIGREW. 


{In the 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“By tue HarT.”—I find that the late Mr. 
Thomas Hallam has registered this expres- 
sion as acommon oath in use in Derbyshire 
—in the Peak district. What is the precise 
meaning of “haft” as a thing to swear by? 

A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 


“ Hat-an-Tow.”—This is a term given to a 
pleasure party at Helston, in Cornwall, on 
8 May (“Furry-Day”). On that day the 
party go and breakfast in the country, and 
return laden with boughs. For this purpose 
the “ Hal-an-Tow” are privileged to — 
contributions on strangers coming into 
Helston. See Folk-lore Journal, iv. 231. What 
is the etymology of “ Hal-an-Tow ”? 

A. L. Mayuew. 


Oxford. 


DAUVERGNE, ALIAS D’AUVERGNE. — Philip 
Dauvergne, styled Prince of Bouillon, rear- 
admiral (14 August, 1810); born in Jersey, 
22 November, 1754 ; died in , — October, 
1816. Name of his wife? Date of marriage? 

Vre. 


25, Rue Fontaine, Paris. 


Marcaret Biount.—Is Margaret Blount, 
author of ‘Maid, Wife, and Widow,’ the 
same as Miss Braddon, the popular novelist ? 

Brutus. 


PRONUNCIATION OF “ WATER.” — Was the 
anciently 


word “ water ” pronounced 


| 
“watter”? Some two hundred years ago I 
| think it was (wide ‘Hudibras’), and I have 
| heard my own father so pronounce it. 
Brotus. 
A “Skpominoton.”—What is the origin of 
| this expression? It is used in the sense of a 
skirmish or quarrel. See Horace Walpole’s 
‘Letters, Cunningham’s edition, ii. 
p. 336. T. B. 


Avutuor or Verses WantTED.—I wish to 
ask again who wrote these verses on a tomb- 
stone in our churehyard :— 

Earthly cavern, to thy keeping 
We commit our parents’ dust : 
Keep it safely, softly sleeping, 
Till our Lord demands thy trust. 
Is it part of a funeral hymn ? 
ALFRED HALL. 
1, Church Park, Mumbles, R.S.O. 


“Prins.”—-Edgar is credited with the in- 
troduction of “pins” into drinking vessels 
for the purpose of repressing drunkenness. 
The question is, How could or did this arrange 
ment act? We are told that in later days 
tankards were divided into eight equal parts, 
and that these measures held two quarts ; 
the pins in this case were the source of much 
fun, and possibly more drinking. It was at a 
synod in Westminster, 1102, that priests were 
forbidden to attend “ public drinkings ” or to 
drink at “pins,” nec ad Pinnas bibant. The 
Dutch drinking-cup, usually of wood, had a 
pin about its middie, and the drinker who 
could so gauge his drinking as to finish at 
the pin (which was called “nick the pin”) 
was free of a forfeit which was incurred by 
one who drank below the pin. The Saxon 
“pin” was the point below aaa it was penal 
to drink ; if it is supposed this measure held 
two quarts, it would be interesting to know 
which pin was a drinker’s halting spot. The 
Rev. Dr. Brewer explains the custom thus. 
When two or more drank from the same bow] 
the pin was to prevent the one drinker en- 
croaching on another’s share ; but this has 
nothing to do with the preventing of too 
much drinking, and in no way, it seems to 
me, explains Edgar’s so-called plan to repress 
drunkenness. How was it managed when a 
solitary thirsty individual drank? A pin in 
this case could not be of any use unless the 
vessel was filled and the pins in, below which 
he was not allowed to drink. If this was so, 
then what remained would be served up to 
the next imbiber. Surely not! If the solitary 
drinker had a measure without a pin, then 
how and by what means was his drinking 
regulated? If several drank from the same 
vessel and that receptacle contained the 
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quantity referred to, how and what was the 
quantity regulated or fixed? Are there any 
of the “pin” measures in existence ; if so, 
where ALrreD Cuas. Jonas, 


Facrory at St. Pererspurc.— 
Where can [ obtain information about the 
English Factory at St. Petersburg? I am 
anxious to ascertain who were the members 
in the last quarter of the last century. M 


Scottish Army.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where I can find an account of the 
Scottish army as it existed in the reigns of 
Charles IL. and James Il. and down to the 
union of the kingdoms in 1707? Also, what 
is the best account of its march into England 
on the landing of William of Orange, and 
especially of the battle or skirmish at Read- 
ing in which it took part, in November, 
1688 ? M 


Les Direnus.—Is there any published 
narrative of the Détenus—English travellers 
in France seized and imprisoned by Napoleon 
on the outbreak of war with England after 
the peace of Amiens, and detained until his 
downfall in 1814? 


How sHouLp RuopeEsiA BE PRONOUNCED? 
—etymologically, as a tri-syllable, Roads-i-a ; 
or analogically, as a quadri-syllable, Rho-dée- 
si-a? 

[See 8. x. 413.] 


MaAuHEU DE REDMAN is mentioned in the 
roll of Henry Il[. What is the derivation of | 
Maheu? Is it spelt Mayeu elsewhere about | 
the same date? For what does De Redman 
stand ? ARTHUR MAYALL. 


RerereNce Wantep.—A foreign author 
cites Lord Burleigh as having stated that 
“England will never fall unless through her 
Parliament.” Can any one give me chapter 
and verse for this ? SrpNey WHITMAN. 


“Vuiear.”—Can any of your readers in- 
form me when this word came to have its | 
present meaning of ill-bred ? I find the phrase 
in a work published in 1653, the “ vulgar 
Covenant,” 7.e., Scottish National Covenant. 
Surely it means here “ popular.” It is one of | 
the other side who writes about it. 

Joun WILLCOcK. | 

Lerwick. | 

“As ru’s THE Battic.”—In Burns’s ‘ Dun- | 
can Gray’ the narrator of the events 
recorded states that the beginning of the 
troubles occurred on blithe Yule-nicht, when 
the members of the company were “ fu’.” 
To be “fu’” is to be under the influence of | 


strong waters; and when a victim of this 
potent influence has manifestly imbibed 
more than he can well carry he may be 
figuratively described as being “as fu’s the 
Baltic.” Does the Baltic in this expressive 
simile refer to the sea in Northern Europe, 
or does it point to a miscellaneous London 
store ! Tuomas BayNeE. 


PLace-NAME Herst Domespay. — Can 
Canon Taytor oblige by a clue to origin of 
the above, and the various spellings—-Hercé, 
&e.—in France ? A. C. H. 


“ JupGmMENtT.”— When did this spelling first 
appear? The combination dygm seems to 
me to be unpronounceable ; judy can only 
spell jud-g; to produce the sound of dzh 
we must supply the letter e; then why not 
in “judgment”? The Revisers had better 
sense than the rest of their generation 
when they retained the spelling of the A.V. 
“ judgement.” Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

A Framinc Beryi.— “Sherlock Holmes” 
describes a ducal monarch in disguise who 
wore a “flaming beryl” at his breast, for use 
and ornament designed. The common beryl 
is a kind of emerald, with a tame, green 
lustre, by no means a blazer. Did the writer 
mean a ruby? Thie Oriental ruby is a truly 
brilliant stone, and the /alas ruby stands 
to it in the same ratio as the beryl to an 
emerald ; or was it a carbunele, really a fiery 
stone, literally a “little live coal”! There 
is here a fine field for conjecture, for this 
uncrowned monarch was somehow connected 
with Bohemia, and “ pyrope” is the precious 
garnet of Bohemia, somewhat anal to the 
carbunele; but ruby, emerald, and garnet are 
different gems. Then, again, the so-called 
Bavarian ruby is a rose quartz. One would 
like to have this matter explained. A. 


“Trosinte.”—In the Experiment Station 
Record (vol. ix. p. 346) there is the following 
sentence :— 

“In order to learn whether exposure to sun, 
rain, and wind caused a loss of nutritive material, 
analyses were made of samples of corn-stever and 
teosinte from the inside and outside of the shocks 
which had stood in the open field all winter.” 

“Corn-stover” is another term for maize 
fodder, and includes the husks, leaves, stalks, 
and pith of the plant. What is “teosinte”? 
It apparently is also a fodder, for in the 
reference above it is stated that 
“fully one-fourth of the feeding value of corn- 
stover, and one-third of the feeding value of teosinte, 
is lost by exposure. This loss can be largely pre- 
vented by slacking the fodders.’ 
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“Stover” is, I think, now never used in 
England for the word “fodder,” and even in 
America I think it is limited to the maize— 
its fodder being termed “ corn-stover.” 
R. Hepcer WALLACE. 

Teosinte” is Euchlena luxurians, a strong- 
growing perennial grass nearly allied to Indian 
corn, growing to the height of ten feet. A native 
of Guatemala. It is used in the South American 
states as fodder. 


“TRUTH IS THE DAUGHTER OF TIME.”— 
Who is the author of this 
Joun T. Pace. 


CarprnaL York.—“ Violet Fane” in ‘Among 
my Books’ (Literature, 9 September) culls the 
following statement from a book-list: “Car- 
dinal York, the Henry LX. of the Jacobites, 
had a son before he was ordained a priest, 
who was educated in Spain.” Can any one 
give me an authority for this extraordinary 
assertion, or say from what catalogue it is an 
excerpt! I am familiar with R. E. B.'s letter 
in the Genealogical Magazine, i. 119, in which 
the paternity of the Sobieski Stuarts is at- 
tributed to Cardinal York. 

F. L. MAwbes.ey. 

Delwood Croft, York. 

DacssurG.—This territory in the Vosges, 
near Zabern—-one of the reputed birthplaces 
of Pope Leo [X.—belonged in the thirteenth 
century to the bishops of Strassburg. Will 
some correspondent of ‘N. & Q. be good 
enough to tell me when and how it came into 
their possession ? Henry Fow er. 

Heathside, Walthamstow. 


Lonpon Corporation Recorps. — In the 
Trish Times, Dublin, under date 30 October, 
1891, it was announced that the “Parish 
Clerks’ Company” had presented returns of 
births, marriages, and burials to the Cor- 
poration of London, Guildhall, dates 1664 to 
1853, 151 volumes. Can any of your cor- 
respondents say whether these valuable 
records are printed or indexed, and are they 
accessible ? Wm. J. Bayty. 


Sir Matrraew Mennes.--A native of 
Sandwich, and elder half-brother of Sir John 
Mennes, Matthew was made a Knight of the 
Bath at the coronation of Charles L, and 
married Margaret Stewart, daughter and 
heiress of John Stewart, Earl of Carrick, and a 
grandson of James V. of Scotland. When and 
where did this marriage take place? Sir 
Matthew seems to have sided with the Scots, 
and forfeited some of his estates in or about 
1639 or 1640. In June, 1640, “the giving Mennes 
his book and burning in the hand [shall] be 
suspended until his majesty’s further pleasure 


shall be known.” His attainder is also men- 
tioned in ‘Calendar of State Papers, 1640.’ 
John Prettyman, who married his only 
daughter, Margaret Mennes, in 1651, made 
a composition for some of his estates. The 
Bedfordshire ones went to his half-brother 
John (‘ D.N.B.’). Matthew at his death was 
buried, 15 June, 1648, in the family vault in 
St. Peter’s Church, Sandwich. When and 
where did his wife die, and where was she 
buried? Any information or reference to 
books would be acceptable, especially about 
the treason. ARTHUR HussEY. 
Wingham, Kent. 


Bey lies, 


THE LATE REV. E. MARSHALL. 
(9 S. iv. 260.) 

THANKING the Editor and Mr. Pickrorp 
for their friendly words, I should like to 
mention that my father was a subscriber to 
‘N. & Q.’ from the first. He has told me how 
he ordered the first number at Parker’s in 
Oxford, and that the people there were 
ignorant of its existence. ia nearly fifty 
years, and particularly during his later years, 
the weekly task of preparing contributions 
was one of his greatest delights. My mother 
also, who died in 1856, forwarded two or three 
contributions. Once or twice my father, 
myself, and one of my daughters have - 
peared quite independently as writers in the 
same number. This, [ suppose, has not often 
occurred in any journal—three generations 
of contributors. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


SUNKEN LANES. 
(9% iv. 207.) 
Durine the summer of this year I have 
taken a few notes about deep old lanes, more 
especially in connexion with a Roman road 
in Derbyshire called Batham Gate, or, as I 
would prefer to spell it, Bathum Gate. This 
was a paved way between Buxton, where the 
Romans had baths, and Templeborough, near 
Rotherham. It runs, for a great part of its 
course, over moors or untilled ground, and 
in these places it is more easily traced. 
Taking the Bathum Gate at Brough, near 
Hope, and following its course in the direction 
of Templeborough, we find that it ascends 
the hill to a hamlet, consisting of a single 
house, called Over Shatton. On the hillside 
the road has been diverted a little to make 
the ascent easier, but the original straight 
direction of its course is very apparent when 
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we look at the road from the valley below. 
On the summit of the hill the ground is 
nearly flat, and here the road is as straight 
as an arrow for about three hundred yards, 
and is sixteen feet wide. There is a ditch on 
each side, and the road is covered with grass, 
for the occupants of the house at Over 
Shatton do not use it, but go in the opposite 
direction. A labourer in an adjoining field 
described it to me as “an old turnpike.” If 
the earth were removed it is possible that a 
fine piece of paved road would be laid bare. 
When the wayfarer has reached the end of 
the “old turnpike,” he turns about fifteen 
_— to the right, and immediately enters a 
ane eight feet wide. The lane seems to have 
taken the place of the Roman road, and to 
run nearly parallel to the site of that road, 
down to Nether Shatton. At first, when the 
inclination of the ground is slight, the depth 
is not more than a foot ; but as the inclina- 
tion increases the lane gets deeper, until it 
attains a depth of about twelve feet. This 
a depth has been caused by the com- 
ined action of various kinds of traffic and 
running water during a long period of time. 
In all cases it will be noticed t vat the greater 
the declivity the deeper is the lane. The lane 
which I am describing has no ditches on either 
side, as the “old turnpike” has. The lane 
itself is the ditch. It is worn down through 
the rocky strata which are laid bare in its 
sides. Here and there may be seen, in the 
centre of the way, a single row of paving- 
stones, each of which is about two feet square 
and six inches thick. It is obvious that a 
lane twelve feet deep and eight wide cannot 
last for ever. A time will come when it must 
either be filled up or disused. In practice 
such a lane is often, perhaps generally, dis- 
used. People begin to make a footpath in 
the fields along one of the sides. They have 
done so between Nether and Over Shatton, 
and, more than this, the farmers have begun 
to make a new lane by the side of the old 
sunken lane. As the sunken lane in question 
seems to have been substituted for the Roman 
road, and to be parallel to the now obliterated 
site of that road, so the new lane has been 
substituted for the old sunken lane, and is 
rallel thereto. For some reason the old 
man way seems to have been abandoned 
soon after it had left the summit of the hill, 
and its place taken by a lane which in its 
turn is now beginning to yield to a newer 
lane. In both these cases the deviation is 
towards the south. Processes like these must 
have been going on for ages, and they will 
help to account for the deviation of roads 
which were once much straighter. 


From Nether Shatton the lane goes down 
the hill, crosses the Derwent by a bridge 
eight feet wide, and ascends the opposite 
hill, crossing the moors, and then taking the 
name of the Long Causey. On this as 4 the 
lane is very little sunken, and paving-stones 
are very numerous. One sees a line of them 
for two or three hundred yards together ; 
then comes a break in continuity, where there 
are no paving-stones. The width of the lane 
here varies from nine to fifteen feet. The 
line of paving-stones is usually in the middle, 
but is sometimes so much inclined to one side 
that, in the narrow parts, a cart passing along 
the lane would have one wheel on the pave- 
ment and the other on the bare ground. Here 
and there thick curbstones may be seen. I 
am told that nearer the moors there are, in 
some parts of the lane, two parallel lines of 

ving-stones. There is no doubt that this 
ane is either the remains of the Rotnan road 
or a road formed near the site of that road. 
The central paving-stones remind me of the 
lines of dressed flagstone in the centre of the 
magnificent Roman road laid bare at Black- 
stone Edge, in Lancashire.* At Blackstone 
Edge, however, the flagstones lie in the centre 
of a metalled way, and are neatly hollowed 
out so as to leave a flat surface with a rounded 
curbstone on either side, as if they were in- 
tended as a channel for water. Moreover, 
one would hardly suppose that the paving- 
stones in these lanes, thick as they are, pon 
have survived the wear of so many centuries. 

A sunken lane which goes up the hill from 
Bamford to Thornhill, in the same neighbour- 
hood, is twenty feet deep in some places. It 
seems to have fon long disused, for the earth 
and stones have slipped down the sides to 
such an extent that the width at the bottom 
is less than two feet. Hedges and trees grow 
on either side. Between my first and second 
visit to the place the wind had blown down 
an oak, which had fallen so as to make a 
natural bridge across the chasm. Everywhere 
during its course the lane is overgrown with 
tangled brushwood, and looks like a gloomy 
ravine. As usual, a footpath runs by its side 
in the fields above. There are no paving- 
stones. Such a lane is usually known as a 
packhorse (or packsaddle) lane. 

Perhaps I need hardly refer to the very 
eeesing description of water-worn lanes in 

‘hite’s ‘Selborne,’ letter v. 

At the end of the English edition of Leo’s 
‘Anglo-Saxon Place-Names’ is a “Table of 
Anglo-Saxon Dikes and Roads.” Among them 


* An engraving of this road may be seen in Smith’s 
* Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiq.,’ ii. 947. 
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I notice Déopan-weg, at Cholsey, in Berk- 
shire. Ina ceneiation of boundaries given 
inan Anglo-Saxon charter cf the ninth cen- 
tury* we have “Sonon on done holan weg.” 
We still have the name Holloway. Férste- 
mann, ‘Altdeutsches Namenbuch,’ quotes 
Holanwegh from a German document of the 
tenth century. It is hard to believe that 
these deep lanes were ever excavated, and yet 
in the boundaries of the Anglo-Saxon charter 
just mentioned I find “ donne on done dic, der 
esne Sone weg fordealf.”. There may have 
been places where excavation was necessary, 
but I have never yet seen the traces of a 
mound by the side of a sunken lane. 

The antithesis of the sunken lane was the 
ridge-way, A.-S. Arycg-weg, and it seems to 
have been the endeavour of road-makers to 
raise the road, and not to lower it. 

In the towns of Denmark during the six- 
teenth century people walked on a high paved 
way in the middle of the street :— 

“Die Voriibergehenden hielten sich denn auch 
draussen in der Mitte der Strasse, welche in die 
Hohe stieg und sich einem Gebirgskamm aholich 
zuspitzte, wo aber doch eine Reihe grésserer tlacher 
Steine, die sogenannten ‘ Biirgermeistersteine,’ 
andeuteten, wo am besten aufzutreten sei.” 

This row of big flat stones in the middle 
of the Danish street is very like the rows of 
paving-stones in the middle of the old lane 
which has just been described. 

S. O. Appy. 


The following extract from Mr. R. N. Worth’s 
popular ‘History of Devonshire, chap. xiv., 
may supply some of the information desired 
on this subject :— 


“North Devon is so thickly seamed with a net- 
work of ancient roads, still in use or long abandoned, 
as to show that it had in pre-Norman times, to dis- 
tinguish no further, a fairly large population, 
dotted in numerous settlements. These ancient 
trackways are, as a rule, circuitous and have been 
deeply worn by the traftic of ages, such being the 
main characteristics of the proverbial Devonshire 
lanes. A century since, they were described as 
‘rough and rocky; watery and miry in some 
places, deep and founderous in others; the hills 
precipitous, and the lanes everywhere narrow, with 
the hedges on each side too high to afford the 
traveller any prospect.’ Better kept now than then, 
they still retain their leading features; and those 
very hedge-banks, ranging even to thirty feet in 
height, which in the old days had some value in 
screening the traveller from the sun in summer, and 
sheltering him from the driving storms in winter, 
grow more beautiful year by year in their floral car- 


and east of Barnstable, especially in the minin 
districts of North Molton and Combe Martin, anc 
in the ports and creeks of the Severn Sea, the 
pedestrian may still trace many deeply sunken lanes 
mere cletts, which it is impossible to imagine can 
have been formed otherwise than by long-continued 
attrition of the feet of men and cattle for ages ; and 
yet now they are never used or traversed, and form 
concealed nooks thickly covered with vegetation, 
and ferns, particularly the Scolopodendria, growing 
in the utmost luxuriance ; and others which, though 
still in use, bear unmistakable marks of extreme 


antiquity.’” B. H. L 
» HH. 


“STRENUA NOS EXERCET INERTIA ” (9 8. i. 
381; ii. 70, 292; iii. 310).—At the first reference 
l asked for assistance in tracing a rendering 
of strenua inertia (which L had somewhere 
seen, but which had escaped me) in the sense 
not of the usual oxymoron of laborious idle- 
ness, but of the conservative force which 
makes change of climate powerless to affect 
our character, the same simple idea, in fact, 
as pervades the whole passage and is else- 
where expressed by Horace in the words 
“ Patri quis exul se quoque fugit?” Before 
doing so | consulted various annotated edi- 
tions of Horaceand many translations, without 
finding the object of my search, and | was 
careful to produce their testimony against it. 

Some time has now elapsed ; and, while Mr. 
Mounr has taken the trouble ably and forcibl 
to state the case against the rendering keonee | 
limiting the meaning of exercet and ridiculing 
the idea of vis tnertie in this connexion, no 
one has helped me to find it, whether for 
condemnation or approval, and I suppose that 
1 must give it up. 

I beg, however, to be allowed to refer to a 
singular communication at the last reference, 
from Mr. Joun T. Curry. I am there in- 
formed that the expression is to be found 
in Horace’s eleventh ‘ Epistle,’ bk. i., the four 
concluding lines of which are quoted, and 
that every grammar-school boy used to be 
familiar with the first line. After this in- 
sinuation of ignorance on my part of a passage 
my thorough familiarity with which was 
obvious, the writer proceeds to give some 
information with which readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
must be well acquainted, and asserts that he 
has found a note which completely supplies 
the information required. The note is hen 
Prof. H. Morley’s edition of Sir P. Sidney’s 
‘Defence of Poesie, a wonderful sixpenny- 


peting. Mr. J. R. Chanter has further pointed out 
that ‘near Bratton, and at several other points north 


* In Sweet's ‘ Anglo-Saxon Reader,’ pt. ii. p. 184. 

+ Troels Lund, ‘ Das tigliche Leben in Skandina- 
vien wahrend des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts,’ Copen- 
hagen, 1882, p. 47. 


worth of literature with which I was pre- 
viously unacquainted, and which contains a 
translation of the lines in question. After 
Mr. Curry’s statement it is difficult to believe 
that on turning to them one finds nothing in 
the translation of strenua inertia to suggest 
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the idea of “ passive force,” but the same old 
“pregnant bull” that has delighted genera- 
tions of commentators and translators, here 
given in the form of “laboured idleness.” It 
1s strange that Mr. Curry—with no apparent 
object but that of exposing my ignorance of 
the particulars of a translation which can 
only have caught my eye as quoted in some 
literary paragraph, [ know not when or 
where—should twice over express his pleasure 
at furnishing me with a reference which he 
obviously did not furnish. It is the more 
strange because on turning to the index of 
the last completed volume I[ find that I was 
able to furnish Mr. Curry with some in- 
formation which he did ask for. 

Iam ashamed to ask for space for matter 
which partakes of a personal character, but 
Mr. Curry’s communication requires some 
notice, particularly as an experience of 
‘N. & Q. now of many years makes me 
think that it differs in tone from what one is 
accustomed to find in these columns. 

KILLIGREW. 


A or British Domestic 
ArcH £0Locy 8. iv. 206).—This suggestion 
is excellent, and ought to be carried out, but 
it would require a united body of workers. 
I asked for a museum of such things at 9% S. 
ii. 409. Long ago it occurred to me that some 
such body as the Society of Antiquaries might 
bring out a series of manuals on the different 
departments of English antiquities, archi- 
tecture, armour, church furniture, coins, 
heraldry, 
written by thoroughly competent persons, 
brought up to the latest standard of know- 
ledge, with references to further authorities. 
Ido not mean mere little popular primers, 
written in that affected childish style which 
some a vainly imagine to be peculiarly 
English, and aiming chiefly at the instruction 
of smatterers, but business-like books, in- 
tended for real students. 

Likewise in these cycling times there ought 
to be a new set of county handbooks. 
“ Murray,” with his old-fashioned routes, is 
most one-sided and provoking. These should 
give a reasonably good map, and then, under 
all the places, alphabetically, a brief but 
trustworthy and intelligent notice of all points 
of interest. It would be easy to find in every 
district somebody on the spot able to supply 
the details. A publisher willing to make the 


necessary arrangements would find this a 
profitable enterprise. A moderate octavo 
would generally suffice. W. C. B. 


| money or plate. 


monasteries, records, seals, &c., | 


hard work and many hundreds of pounds to 
produce. I desire, however, now only to ex- 
press disappointment at the hurried ~y in 
which my notes on “encyclopedias” have 
been fin | I have not suggested any new 
“cyclopedia.” I never use the word “ cyclo- 
pedia,” and my suggestion was that, having 
the highest authority for it, we should use the 
English form “encyclopedia” instead of the 
foreign one with the ae As _ for 
the word “archeology,” nothing would induce 
me to use such a cumbersome word on a 
title-page. THomas. 


Butt Races §. iv. 208).—Judging from 
two early advertisements in the Vorthampton 
Mercury, bull races, if never bey common, 
were extremely popular in rural England in 
the early years of the eighteenth century. 
The first advertisement is as follows ; and | 
need ouly premise that in 1724 Cornmarket 
Hill was the centre of Northampton, Abing- 
ton Street was lined with houses for its whole 
length (400 or 500 yards), Wellingborough 
Road was mainly unenclosed, and the distance 
from the place of starting the race to the 
finish was nearly two miles :— 

“On Tuesday iu Whitsun-week, being the 26th of 
May, 1724, will be run for from the gate of William 
Thursby, Esq. ; leading into Wellingborough Road, 
down Abington Street, to the Pump upon the Corn- 
market Hill, in Northampton, a a of 5. value 
by any bull, cow, or bullock, of any age or size 
whatsoever, that never won the value of 5/. in 
Each rider to have boots and spurs, 
with a goad of the usual size. Every bull, &c., to 
pay one shilling entrance, which is to be given to 
the second best bull, &c. ; the winning beast to be 
sold for 20/. (if desired) by the subscribers. They 
are to start at the gate above-mentioned, at five 
a clock in the afternoon. If any disputes arise, to 
be decided by the majority of the subscribers then 
present.” 

In a subsequent advertisement in the same 
paper it was announced that, in consequence 
of “Complaints having been made that great 
Damage will be done to the Corn by the 
Bulls, &c.,” the route was altered. The new 
course was almost entirely across pasture land 
into Abington Street, and then, as before, to 
the pump. The advertisement continues :— 

“The winning Bull, Ox, or Cow to be rid by the 
Rider from the said Pump, by the Hind Inn, and 
down the Drapery to the George Inn: where the 
Treasurer to deliver the Pilate.” 

There are many people living who remember 
small farmers riding an ox round their farms, 
and occasionally to market. , 


“Tree Pounp TwEtve” (9" S. iii. 249; iv. 
218).—I havea similar “token” inscribed “ Half 


I entirely agree with the note on this sub- | Guinea,” with a head of George ILI. on the 
ject. Such a work would require many years’ obverse encircled by the usual legend. J have 
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always supposed it to be a standard weight, 
indicating what a good half-guinea ought to 
weigh. It would no doubt have been very 
useful to have a set of such weights, in the 
deplorable condition of the currency of the 
last century, and particularly in the case of 
the “Portugal pieces,” which were made 
current by proclamation in 1739. 
5S. G. 


Roos CROMWELL FamI.ies (9 iv. 
229).— Will the name Trusbut throw any 
light on the ownership of the third shield | 
The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ xi. 704, has : 
_.““ The water budget or bucket is an early charge 
identified with the names Ros and Rose. Ros, 
however, got it from the Trusbuts of Belvoir, who 
possibly bore it as lords of Watre in Holderness.” 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Tue Borrte at Sup Launcues (9 §. iv. 
228).— For the customs observed at the 
christening of new vessels, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
9 §. i, 269, 317, 373. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


DANIEL’s ‘Sonnets TO Deta’ 8. iv. 101, 
170, 209).—I would venture to suggest that the 
process of painting on floods is analogous to 
that of writing in water. The poet has already 
compared his verse to a river, and he here 
indicates that to pour his lamentations upon 
its stream is as useless as to pour paint upon 
floods. “Cry to the air” is an obvious refer- 
ence to the echo. If “ pant” be preferred, the 
imagery will be that of a spent swimmer 
panting for breath. In a subsequent sonnet 
the poet compares himself to “ Leander 
striving in these waves.” 

Atrrep E. THIsSELTON. 


Artists’ Mistakes (9 §. iv. 164, 237).—A 
record of the mistakes made by artists and 
book illustrators would fill many volumes. No 
doubt most readers of ‘N. & Q.’ could supply 
a number of instances. A rather amusing 
blunder is made in the edition of ‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin’ published in “Bohn’s Novelists’ 
Library,” and now bearing the imprint of 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons ; the copy in my 
possession has the date 1891. The reprint 
in the “Novelists’ Library” must have gone 
through many editions ; it is therefore strange 
that the error was not observed and rectified. 
In chap. i. Mrs. Stowe introduces Harry 
the child of Eliza, a beautiful quadroon, and 

rge Harris, a bright and talented young 
mulatto. Harry is described in the text 
as “a remarkably beautiful and engaging 
pasead quadroon boy, between four and five 
years of age.” The artist in the accompanying 


illustration, ‘ Eliza’s Child dancing te amuse 
Mr. Haley,’ depicts Harry as perfectly black. 
This error is absurd enough; but it is the 
more ludicrous because Harry appears in 
other illustrations, but is always portrayed 
with a fair face. F. A. Russe. 


At the end of December, 1875, or begin- 
ning of January, 1876, the ///ustrated London 
News > yicture showing the Prince 
of Wales knighting Mr. W. H. Gregory, 
Governor of Ceylon, the Prince being repre- 
sented holding the sword in his left hand. 

DonaLp FERGusON. 

Croydon. 


Blunders by artists are not so unusual as 
Mr. CoLEMAN seems to think. A curious one 
occurred in Tenniel’s leading cartoon in Punch 
—one week in February, 1876—- when that 
gifted draughtsman drew a crocodile, in whose 
open mouth may be seen a tongue, although, 

take it, that animal possesses no such 
member. I could quote a score of such like 
mistakes in our illustrated weeklies and 
monthlies. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


SurNAMEs 8. iv. 107, 216).—On 
this topic some interesting matter may be 
found from the pen of the late Mr. Askew 
Roberts, of Oswestry (first editor of Byegones) 
in an article on ‘The Aps and Verchs o 
Welsh Pedigrees,’ contributed by him in 1878 
to the now very scarce first volume of the 
Cheshire Sheaf, edited by my late father 
and your former contributor, Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, F.S.A. T. Cann Huenes, M.A. 


Lancaster. 


‘Nooks AND CorRNERS oF WESTMINSTER 
Apsey’(9""S. iii. 268).—At the above reference 
a query was raised as to a book being pub- 
lished under the above title. I have been on 
the look-out for it ever since, and all I can 
find is that an article with the exact title as 
given was published in the Christinas number 
of the English Illustrated Magazine for the 
year 1890, from the pen of the present Dean 
of Canterbury (Dr. Farrar), at that time 
Archdeacon of Westminster and rector of 
St. Margaret’s, the illustrations being by 
Herbert Railton. W. E. HarLanp-OXLey. 

14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


Earts or Sr. Pot (9 8. iv. 169)—In 
Anquetil’s ‘ History of France,’ vol. iv. p. 234, 
I find the following :— 

“Le duc de Bedford avait perdu sa femme, sceur 
du duc de Bourgogne, et venait de former de nou- 
veaux nceuds avec Jacqueline de Luxembourg, niéce 
du comte de Ligny, et sur du fameux comte de 
Saint-Pol, depuis connétable de France.” 
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There is to this passage a note which eluci- 
dates the matter further : 

‘Jacqueline, veuve du duc de Bedford, se maria 
depuis avec lord Rivers (Richard Woodville) et 
fut mére de cette Elizabeth Woodville qu’épousa 
Edouard LV., roi d’ Angleterre.” 

It will be seen from the above that the 
query ought to have been headed ‘Counts of 
St. Pol,’ not ‘ Earls of St. Pol.’ 

E. YARDLEY. 


For these R. M. E. might consult Drake’s 
‘Hundred of Blackheath, and Sir John 
Maclean’s ‘ Trigg Minor,’ vol. i. p. 683* which 
gives the descents of Elizabeth and Katherine 


Widville. H. H. D. 


Burrerwortus’ (9 iv. 146).—In con- 
nexion with the house where lived Richard 
Tottel, printer, perhaps the following copy 
of the title-page of a book I possess will te 
of interest :— 

** An exposition | of certaine difficult and | obscure 
words and termes of the | lawes of this Realme, 
newly set fourth | and augmented, both in french 
and | English, for the helpe of such | youngestudents 
as are desi- | rous to attaine the know- | ledge of 
ye same, where- | unto are also added | the olde 
Te- | rmes. In wdibus Richar- | di Tottelli | 1579 | 
Cam privilegio.” 

The book, a small octavo, is in perfect pre- 
servation, and in the original binding. The 
English only is in small black letter. The 
fly-leaves are filled with notes written in a 
contemporary hand. F. E. MANLey. 

Stoke Newington. 


HENRIE STEPHEN’s ‘A or Wonpers’ 
(9 S. iv. 207).—It is pretty clear that the 
translator of this work must have been 
Richard Carew, of Anthony, the author of the 
‘Survey of Cornwall,’ published in London 
in 1602. He was evidently on very friendly 
terms with William Camden, “a chorographer 
of ours,” as Robert Burton calls him. As 
Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ was published in 1586, 
it may safely be inferred that the relation- 
ship which existed between them was in the 
nature of pupil and master, their tastes being 
similar, and their love of country equally 
great. In the latter’s ‘Remaines concerning 
Britaine’ (London, 1614) there is an article 
entitled “The Excellencie of the English 
Tongue, by R. C. of Anthony, Esquire, to 
VV. CC.” It extends from the thirty-sixth 
page to the forty-fourth. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the initials represent 
Richard Carew and William Camden, as may 
be seen from the following quotation : ; 

“So Adam de Montgomery (as it is held by tradi- 
tion, I know not how truly), marrying the daughter 
and heire of Carew of Molesford, her sonne re- 
linquishing his owne, left to his posteritie his 
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mothers name Carew, from whom the Barons 
Carew, the Carews of Haccomb, of Berry, of 
Anthony, Beddington, &c., have had their names 
and originall.”—‘ Remaines,’ pp. 142-3. 

What is almost proof positive that Carew 
was the translator is the fact that he was 
acquainted with the works of Henri Estienne, 
or Henrie Stephen, whose Latinized name 
was Henricus Stephanus, a great scholar who 
lived a most laborious life and “died in a 
public hospital at Lyons in 1598, ‘ opibus,’ 
says his biographer, ‘atque etiam ingenio 
destitutus in nosocomio’” (Hallam, ‘ Lit. of 
Europe,’ chap. x. 16). Richard Carew says 
at the beginning of his communication to 
Camden, “I hold my selfe the more freely 
warranted delirare, not onely cum vulgo, but 
also cum sapientibus, in seeking out with what 
comendations I may attire our English lan- 
guage, as Stephanus hath done for the French, 
and divers others for theirs.” Stephanus is 
the same person as Estienne (now Etienne) or 
Stephen. I therefore think that Mr. James 
CrossLey was right in his suggestion that 
Richard Carew was the translator of the 
book mentioned. The initials R. C. are em- 
ployed by himself, as I have shown, and are 
not applicable to any other known author of 
the period. If any doubt still exist, it might 
be removed by referring to an edition of the 
‘Survey, “with an Epistle concerning the 
Excellencies of the English Tongue; and 
the Life of the author by Hugh Carew, Esq., 
London, 1723” (Lowndes). 

Joun T. Curry. 


“ SMOKABLES,” 4 New Worp (9"" 8. iv. 246). 
—This expression, which has been a familiar 
colloquialism at least since the boyhood of 


living men of fifty, is no novelty in print, 
| witness, under the date of 1861, “ eatables, anc 
| drinkables, and smokeables,” in the Literary 
| Churchman, vol. vii. p. 55. F. H. 

| Marlesford. 

| The supposition that this is a new word is 
‘a mistake. I have been acquainted with it 
for at least a quarter of a century, and have 
| found it in common use orally 

abe 


Belfast. 


“ EXpENSARIUS ”: “ DonsEL” (9% iv. 168). 
—There can be little doubt that expensarius 
is the same as despenser, meaning the officer 
in charge of the pantry, buttery, or spence. 
“ Despensier, qui a la garde de la viande ; a 
'spencar.” Such is the explanation quoted 
from Hollyband in Mr. Herrtage’s foot-note 
to ‘Spense’ in the ‘Catholicum Anglicum.’ At 
courts a function of this sort readily deve- 
lopes into a position of great importance and 
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dignity, involving the weighty responsibilities 
of the stores for the table of king, courtier, 
guest, and dependant. Donzel, derived from 
the Latin diminutive dominicellus (see ‘ Da- 
moiseau’ in Brachet’s ‘Etym. Fr. Dict.’), is 
frequent in Old French for a page or young 
gentleman. See glossary to Bartsch’s ‘Chres- 
tomathie de l’Ancien Francais’ and ‘Chres- 
tomathie Provengale’; also Ducange, voce 
*Domiceilus.’ Geo. NEILSON. 
Glasgow. 


Donsel is the Provencial form of Old Spanish 
doneel, Lat. domicellus, a young noble who 
had not yet received the order of knight- 
hood ; the young son of noble parents; a 
page in the ving’s household. 

Donceles, the military body, with certain 


privileges, formed by those who were hors de 
page, whose captain bore the title of Alcaide 
de los Donceles. 

“El caballero tomé el arca é tiré la cobertura, é | 
vid el doncel......E] autor deja de hablar desto, é 
torna al doncel que Gandiles criaba, el cual, el 
Doncel del Mar se llamaba.”—‘ Amadis de Gaula,’ | 
lib. i. cap. i., ii., Bibl. Ant. Esp. 

Domicellus Pape, Idem qui Camerarius, Custos 
camere papalis.”—Du Cange, s.r. ‘ Domicellus,’ 4%. 

The Portuguese form is donzel, the Italian 
donzello. 

See Barcia, ‘ Dice. Etimolégico de la Lengua | 
Espaiiola,’ s.v. ‘ Aleaide’ and ‘ Doncel’; Viera, | 
‘Dice. Portuguez,’ s.v. ‘ Donzel.’ 

A. D. Jones. 

Oxford. 


Donsel or daunsel is dominicellus, masculine 
of damoiselle. It is thought by Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson to mean “gentleman-in-waiting.” 
Mr. WaALLACcE-J AMES will find it on p. 13 of 
the lately published ‘ Records of the Borough 
of Leicester.’ 


Mapame Ristori (9 8. iv. 167).—The late 
Henry Morley’s ‘Journal of a London Play- 
goer’ contains many contemporary notes and 
criticisms of the appearances of this cele- 
brated actress in London. The following 
abstract gives the date in the diary and the 
character and theatre at which Madame 
Ristori appeared, viz. :— 

5 July, 1856, in the title rdéle of Alfieri’s 
‘Rosmunda’ at the Lyceum. 

19 July, 1856, as La Locandiera (Goldoni) 
at the same theatre. 

27 June, 1857, as Bianca in an Italian 
version of the ‘Fazio’ of Dr. Milman — 
Lyceum. 

25 July, 1857, as Lady Macbeth in an 
Italian version of ‘Macbeth, also at the 
Lyceum. 


26 June, 1858. A long account is given 
under this date of Madame Ristori’s appear- 
ance “this week in two characters trans- 
lated from Rachel’s French  répertoire”— 
Phédre and Adrienne Lecouvreur — the 
impersonation of the Italian being compared 
with that of the French artiste. 

3 July, 1858, Alfieri’s Ottavia, the wronged 
wife of Nero, as represented by Madame 
Ristori, is criticized under this date. 

10 July, 1858, as Mary Stuart in an Italian 
version of Schiller’s play. 

By a strange omission the diarist does not 
actually mention the theatre in which these 
1858 performances took place ; but doubtless 
they were at Covent Garden, for in his next 
entry, given a week later, 17 July, he writes : 

“With this week, Madame Ristori’s perform- 
ances end for the season, and she will take her fare- 
well benefit on Monday [19th] in the Covent Garden 


| Opera House. For that occasion she has chosen to 


appear in her last and newest part of Queen Eliza- 
beth in Signor Giacometti’s play of * Elisabetta, 
Regina d’ Inghilterra.’” 

4 July, 1863, as Deborah at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in an Italian translation of 8S. B. 
Mosenthal’s “ Volks-Schauspiel” named after 
the Jewess. 

Madame Ristori’s name is not mentioned 
in this book in connexion with any other 
characters or theatres than those given above, 
and I should, consequently, think it highly 


|improbable that she appeared at the St. 


James’s Theatre, at any rate in 1858. 
G. Yarrow Ba.pock. 


Breury (9 §. iv. 108, 172).—The derivation 
of this place-name is clear from the docu- 
ments concerning it in the Worcester Regis- 
ters. Wilfrith, Bishop of Worcester between 
721 and 743, granted the land of fifteen 
cassates on the river Cunugle or Coln to the 
Comes Leppa for the term of his own life and 
that of his daughter Beage (K., ‘C. D.,’ xci. ; 
*C.S.,’ 166). The document is headed Beagan 
Byrig, and it is found in Heming’s Cartulary 
1062-1095. In a calendar of lands granted 
to Worcester it is said that King Burhred 
booked to Worcester Beaganbyrig that is at 
Culne ten hides, and other land at Poulton, 
Barnsley, and Eisey. The document is con- 
tained in the Cottonian MS. Nero E. 1, which 
Kemble dates about 1000. It is also found in 
Heming’s Cartulary (‘C. 8., 1320). It is 
evident, therefore, that Bibury is Beagan- 
byrig, and that it derives its name from 
Beaga, the daughter of Earl Leppa, to whom 
it was granted early in the eighth century. 
Ablington appears as Eadbaldingtun in docu- 
ments of 855 and 899 (‘C. S.,’ 487, 580). The 
Domesday form Becheberie must not be 
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ressed, for the record is not consistent with 
itself. In the entry of the King’s Manor of 
Aluredintune (f. 164) and of the Abbey of 
Gloucester’s portion of Aldsworth (f. 165 b) 
the name of the hundred is given as Bege- 
berie and Begebrige. The letter g was, of 
course, softened. The record seems to have 
been written down from the dictation of 
those who were not familiar with English 
forms; thus the Leigh between Gloucester 
and Tewkesbury appears as Lalege, and 
Yanworth and Harridge are given in the 
forms Teneurde and Tereige. 
C. 8. Taytor. 

Banwell Vicarage. 


Apert Gate i. 294; iv. 204).— 
Unless my memory greatly deceives me, the 
house occupied by Mr. Baden was that 
now numbered 2, on the west side of the 
gate. That on the east side was, as [ think, 
not occupied until Count Walewski took it, 
when ambassador here back in the fifties. 
It has always since been occupied by the 
French Embassy. No. 2 is, or was until 
lately, in the occupation of Mr. [Arthur = 
Sassoon. It was the house to the west o 
this, known as Hyde Park House, which was 
the residence of the late Sir es Leyland. 


Tue or THE Ports §S. iv. 126, 
217).—In reading Dante’s ‘Inferno’ I have 
wondered how the poet and his long deceased 
conductor could go hand in hand, and travel 
in the boats of Charon and Flegias. How 
could Dante affect a disembodied spirit in 
this way (canto xxxii.) ?— 

Allor lo presi per la cuticagna, 

E dissi: “‘ E’ converra, che tu ti nomi, 

O che capel qui su non ti rimagna.” 
Again, Dante refuses to relieve the congealed 
eyes of frate Alberigo, for the not very credit- 
able reason “cortesia fu lui esser villano” 
(xxxiii.). A recurring puzzle to me is, Could 
he have done so had he chosen? he did 
Solomon confine the rebellious genii in 
material bottles, as the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
tell us? A larger question is suggested. 
How could ethereal beings be supposed to 
consort with human, as Jupiter with Leda 
and Danae, Peleus with Thetis, or the “sons 
of God” with “daughters of men” as in 
Byron’s ‘Heaven and Earth’? The results 
of such unions, in profane and sacred records, 
were “mighty men which were of old, men 
of renown,” as Hercules, Achilles, A2neas, and 
the giants of the days of Noah. In the case 
of the book of Genesis, this is a matter of 
right reading, and an interesting explanation 
is given by the eminent geologist Sir J. 


William Dawson in ‘The Meeting-Place of 
Jeology and History.’ 

Paances P. MARCHANT. 
Brixton Hill. 


I have not been hasty. Shades cannot be 
revivified by drinking biood. They have no 
bodies, and therefore cannot drink. Yet in 
the ‘ Odyssey ’ the ghost of Anticlea is said to 
have drunk blood. It is also said that after- 
wards her son tried to embrace her, and 
found her to be merely a shadow, and imper- 
ceptible to touch. Here is confusion of spirit 
and matter. E. YARDLEY. 


NATIONAL NICKNAMES (9 8. iv. 28, 90, 212). 
— Under this head the Ashantee name 
“Cuffey” is said to be connected with the 
Scotch word for an ass, cuddy. I fancy this 
would have astonished the late king, Cuffey 
Kerikeri, whom we defeated in 1875. As a 
matter of sober fact, “Cuffey” means “Friday 
child.” Another name from the Gold Coast, 
“Quashee,” from which comes the botanical 
term quassia, means a “Sunday child.” See 
my note ‘Christian Names derived from 
Weekdays’ (8 S. viii. 388) and Canon 
Tay or’s ‘Name System of the Gold Coast’ 
(9 §S. iii. 146). James Piatt, Jun. 


The name “Goddam” for Englishmen is 
five centuries old, having been used by the 
Maid of Orleans. There is also a pleasanter 
French name for us, “ Rosbif.” The Moslem 
name “Redhead” is in Persian Auzzelbash, 
and applied by Sunnites to all Shiites for 
holding the creed of Persians, —- not 
dyeing their hair. E. L. G. 


ANGLO-SAXON Speecu (9 §. iv. 45, 94, 137, 
218).— I have shown that the pronunciation 
of wood as ’ood, &c., is really due to Anglo- 
French influence ; but the proof is too long 
to quote here. See my paper on the ‘Pro- 
verbs of Alfred’ in the Phil. Soe. Trans- 
actions. 

It has nothing to do with Welsh, as it is 
found in dialects wholly remote from Welsh 
influence, and is common in London. “I 
overdriv’ a cab, and driv over a ’ooman,” is in 
‘Pickwick.’ It is a well-known Oxford story 
that the Oxford scouts were unable to 
distinguish between the Exeter men named 
Hood and Wood, until one of them solved the 
difficulty by calling one “Mr. ’ood with a 
haitch,” and the other “ Mr. ’ood with a w.” 

The statement that “the Welsh w is 
sounded oo” really reverses the fact, for the 
reason why this is so is really that the 
symbol # was chosen to represent the sound 
of vo. But why was this? Precisely because 
w was an Anglo-French symbol for that 
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sound. Most of the Welsh symbols were 
copied from Latin, but w was not one of 
them, for the plain reason that the Latin 
alphabet possessed no such character. It 
employed the “single u” instead. 
Wa ter W. SKEAT. 

The omission of the w from certain words 
is not confined to those who may claim to be 
of Cymric stock. Woman, wood, wool, &e., 
are all pronounced minus the w by natives 
of the Cotswolds, where few words of Celtic 
derivation are met with. B 


CHopowrecky (9 §. iv. 228).—Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s Chodowiecki article, ‘ Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes,’ Second Series, pp. 204-25, 
should be read in this connexion. It is 


definitely stated there that work on the| 


large scale was not this artist’s forte, and it 
is a reasonable supposition that he did not 
engrave the Ziethen plate himself because he 
was engaged upon minuter work that he 
could do better. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Chodowiecki’s engraving ‘Ziethen sitzend 
vor seinem Kénig’ is enumerated as No. 565 
in Engelmann’s ‘ Catalogue of Chodowiecki’s 
Complete Engravings’ (1857-60), and was 
finished in 1786 (not in 1785), according to 
Oettingen’s recent monograph on Daniel 
Chodowiecki (8vo., Berlin, 1895), p. 306, a 
work which contains many fine reproductions 
of Chodowiecki’s original drawings, vignettes, 
etchings, and paintings in oil or water, and 
may well deserve the perusal of all students 
interested in this great artist and master of | 
engraving and miniature a, 

. Kress. 


That Chodowiecky did not illustrate all | 
his own works is evident. I find, in addition 
to the engraving named by Mr. Hayes, that 
Chodowiecky’s portrait in the under-men- | 
tioned work, published at Berlin in 1808, was 
executed by Meno Haas :— 

“Chodowiecki’s Werke. Oder: Verzeichniss 
simmtlicher Kupferstiche, welche der verstorbene 
Herr Daniel Chodowiecki, Director der Kénigl. 
Preuss. Academie der Kiinste, von 1758 bis 1800, 
verfasst, und herausgegeben von D. Jacoby senior, 
Kunsthiindler.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 


I believe an account of him appeared in 
one of the recent volumes of the Magazine of 
Art. S. L. P. 


Ulverston. 


Jack BirKENHEAD (9 §S. iv. 208).—Most 
probably the author of Mercurius Aulicus, 
a journal which communicated the intelli- 
gence and affairs of the Court at Oxford to 
the rest of the kingdom, and published in| 


| was stopped. 


1642. Birkenhead was the author of some 
satirical poems. In the ‘ Lives of English 
Poets’ (Robert Bell) is the following summary 
of Birkenhead :— 


“He possessed the exact qualities that would 
have fitted him for the office of court jester—great 
courage in words, scoffing humour ; an unscrupulous 
conscience, or rather, no conscience at all; consider- 
able shrewdness, and an inexhaustible fund of arch 
and mischievous drollery. He brought no weight 
to the cause he espoused, but his banter was so pert 
and bold, and he was so prompt in seizing upon 
happy occasions for its englepentat, that he may be 
regarded as one of the most expert and successful 
guerilla partisans on the side of the Royalists.” 


Birkenhead was the son of a publican (or a 


| saddler), and was born at Northwich, Che- 


shire, about the year 1615. He died at 
Whitehall, 4 December, 1679, and was “ buried 
near the school door at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields.” See also ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
RicHarp Lawson. 
(Other replies acknowledged. ] 


Mummy Peas (9 §. iv. 145, 198, 252).— As 
Mr. WItson is curious as to the effect of 
extreme cold upon seeds it may perhaps be 
of interest to give a recent illustration. 

At Dover, on 15 September, Sir W. Thisel- 
ton-Dyer described, at the meeting of the 
British Association, experiments which he 
had carried out in conjunction with Prof. 
Dewar to ascertain the influence of the 
temperature of liquid hydrogen on the ger- 
minative power of seeds. The experiments 
showed that life was sustained at a tem- 
perature so low that ordinary chemical action 
Seeds of barley, vegetable 
marrow, mustard, and the pea were actually . 
immersed in liquid hydrogen for upwards 
of six hours. The seeds came out of the 
ordeal bright and apparently unchanged, 
and all germinated after they were planted. 
The lowest temperature to which they were 
subjected was 453° Fah. below the tempera- 
ture of melting ice. See the T'imes of 
16 September. The early series of ‘N. & Q.’ 
also contain numerous references to the 
vitality or otherwise of “mummy seeds.” 


ScHOPENHAUER (9 §. iv. 169).—It is a pity 
Mr. Dawson does not name the translator. 
Another translation, by Mrs. Rudolf Dircks 
(“ Camelot Series,” Walter Scott), has it :-— 

“ However, the principal thing must always be 
to let one’s observations precede one’s ideas, and 
not the reverse, as is eo and unfortunately the 
case; which may be likened to a child coming into 
the world with its feet foremost, or a rhyme begun 
without thinking of its reason.” 


A. B. D. 


Irvington, N.Y. 
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Authors oF Quotations Wantep (9% 
S. iv. 230, 258) — 

An anonymous correspondent kindly sends me, 
from Kingsley’s ‘Water-Babies,’ the song to which 
Mr. Bovauron referred :— 

When all the world is young, lad, 

And all the trees are green ; 

And every goose a swan, lad, 

And every lass a queen ; 

Then hey for hoot and horse, lad, 

And round the world away ; 

Young its course, lad, 

nd every dog his day. 


Miscellaneous 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Dictionary of National Biography. "dited _ by 
Sidney Lee.—Vol. LX. Watson— Whewell. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

INcLUDING as it does the first Duke of Wellington, | 

the family of Wellesley—without classing with it 

that of Wesley—monopolizes the lion’s share of the 
latest volume of Mr. Lee’s monumental * Dictionary. 

Col. Lleya’s biography of the Duke is, indeed, the 

longest as well as the most important in the present 

issue. No long as it deals with the period of Wel- | 
lington’s active service—that is, up to the oceupa- 

tion of Paris in 1815 by the allies—it presents a 

stimulating record of generalship. So early as 

1800 Wellington had wrung from Napoleon the 

then ungrudging tribute, “Il parait que c'est un 

homme ce Wellesley.” Seven more years had to 
elapse before a French sous-oficier should attempt 
the murder of Wellington, and so induce the ex- 
emperor to leave him a legacy of ten thousand 

franes, duly paid to his heirs by Napoleon III. 

After Wellington’s final retreat from the pursuit 

of party, we find his “4°77 saying, “It would 

have been well, perhaps, for his reputation if he had 
stood aloof from party altogether.” Still, Palmer- 
ston could say that no man ever lived or died in the 
possession of more unanimous love, respect, and 
esteem from his countrymen, and Tennyson could 
leave the best picture of him in his ‘Ode’ on 
Wellington’s death. Of only inferior interest is the 
brilliant account of the Marquess Wellesley, the 

Governor-General of India, given by Sir Alexander 

J. Arbuthnot. For what appears a little confusion 

in this the writer cannot be held responsible. In 

regard to a combat against Tippu Saib, fought in 
1799, immediately before the battle of Malavelly, 
it is said, “See under ‘Stuart, James,’ d. 1793.” 
This apparent mistake is due to two James 
Stuarts appearing under the same heading. In 


cases such as this a double reference would be | 


convenient. Turning to the literary biographies, 
that come more naturally within our scope, we find 
the first life by the editor, that of Thomas Watson, 
who, according to Heywood, 
wrote 
Able to make Apollo's self to dote. 
Mr. Lee has been able to accumulate many inter- 


esting particulars concerning this poet, whose works 


were once so scarce we were compelled to copy 
some of them in MS., and who, moreover, stood 
singularly high in the estimate of his contem- 


poraries. In spite of Watson’s frigidity, Mr. Lee 


holds that his sonnets were closely studied by 
Shakespeare, and must be counted the work of a 
cultivated and highly read scholar. Thomas Weaver, 
1616-1663, twice described as a poetaster, stood his 
trial for high treason, and was acquitted. Mr. Lee, 
with good reason, denies him the authorship of 
* Plantagenet’s Tragicall Story,’ frequently assigned 
him. A profoundly interesting biography is that 
of John Webster. Mr. Lee, though describing as 
extravagantly eulogistic Mr. Swinburne’s article in 
the Nineteenth Century, yields to few in his admira- 
tion for his subject, and quotes with approval 
Lamb’s fine pronouncement on ‘The Duchess of 
Malfi.’ Gildon’s assertion that Webster was clerk 
of the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Mr. Lee 
questions. It is just possible that some light on the 
subject may yet be forthcoming. John Weever, 
better known by his * Funerall Monuments’ than b 

his verses, is treated as a poet, though the editor ad- 
mits that his epigrams are “in crude and pedestrian 
verse.” Sir George Wharton, astrologer, royalist, 
and poet, is rescued from the oblivion which was 
settling upon him. His works, once common enough, 
are now seldom seen. Another quaint individuality 
on which Mr. Lee throws a light is George Whet- 


| stone, poet and dramatist, &c., concerning whom 


much information is obtained. The distinction 


assigned him is doubtless due to the fact that some 


of his work was known to Shakespeare. Prof. 
Whewell, the * Billy Whistle” of Cambridge days, 
is in the hands of Mr. Leslie Stephen. Full justice 
is done to his magnanimity, and also to the 
beneficial influence he exercised upon Cambridge 
education. Whewell, it is said, “scarcely became 
a philosopher.” One or two of the excellent stories 
concerning him are told ; others—wisely, no doubt 

are suppressed. The life of John Wesley is by 
the Rev. Alexander Gordon. It is fairly sym- 
pathetic and moderate in tone, and deals gently 
with his squabbles in his Georgian mission and his 
conjugal relations. Canon Leigh- Bennett’s Isaac 
Watts is good, but scarcely does full justice to his 
‘Hore Lyrice.’ A fine biography of James Watt 
is supplied by Sir Frederick Bramwell. Mr. C. 
Firth deals in admirable fashion with the warriors 
and statesmen of late Stuart times, and Dr. Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner has what is perhaps the most 
important historical life in the volume, that of 
Thomas Wentworth, the first Earl of Strafford. 
We have left ourselves no space to speak of Mr. 
Seccombe’s miscellaneous biographies of people of 
my James Watson, John Richmond Webb, 
; and others, for which see under Weld, Wells, and 
| Wentworth; Mr. Tedder’s R. Watt, the biblio- 
grapher ; Dr. Garnett’s Charles Jeremiah Wells and 
| Alaric A. Watts; Miss Lee’s Augusta Webster, 
j}and other articles we had noted for comment. 
| The rate of progress is admirably kept up, the 
| work remains scholarly in all respects, and, so far 
as can be judged, a couple of years will see the whole 
| delivered with the conspicuous and honourable 
punctuality hitherto observed. 


Lore and Legend of the English Church. By the 
Rev. G.S. Tyack. (Andrews & Co.) 
Mr. ANDREWs’s press is prolific of works on 
ecclesiastical folk-lore and things gener- 
ally. All “old, unhappy far-off things” are fish for 
| his net, and when he issues a new volume we know 
| pretty well what to expect—nothing very recondite 
or original, but a careful compilation of matters 
more or less antiquarian, treated in a light and 
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popular manner. Mr. Tyack’s book is of this kind, 
well written in an easy, agreeable style, but pre- 
senting little that is not familiar and well known. 
Considering this, we have no right, perhaps, to 
complain that he gives no references or authorities 
for his collectanea ; but he would have added much 
to their value if he had done so. 

We have chapters here on funeral and marriage 
customs, and the various popular beliefs, super- 
stitions, and old stories that centre round the font, 
the pulpit, the lectern, and the chancel. Mr. Tyack, 
however, might have added sundry quaint customs 
connected with the rite of confirmation, such as the 
episcopal buffet and cutting the hair, which seem 
to have escaped his notice. He is not always happy 
in the etymological ground into which he makes 
elm aw excursions. The old verb rolow, to 
baptize, used by Tyndale, is not, as that old weiter 
feigned and the author seems to approve (p. 176), 
an adaptation of the Latin ro/o, “1 will,” the 
response made by the godparents on behalf of the 
child, but merely a West-Country form of fol/ow, 
a derivative of A.-S. fullian, to cleanse, whiten, 
or baptize. 

We are sorry to notice so correct a writer as 
Mr. Tyack condescending to such a banal expres- 
sion as “ his Satanic Majesty.” 


Miss A. Goopricu-FREER writes in Fo/k-Lore on 
the traditions of the Outer Hebrides concerning the 
powers of evil, and Miss A. Werner gives several 
African variants of Uncle Remus’s cslohvated story 
of Brer Rabbi:’s interview with the Tar-Baby, while 
Mr. W. G. Aston describes the myths contained in 
the sacred books of Japan, and considers at length 
the place of Shinto in the science of religion. 


Tue articles in Mé/usine for July-August are of 
the familiar type. Among them may be mentioned 
that describing the chien noir, which is, or till 
lately was, a bugbear made use of in Jesuit colleges. 
This black dog, a creature of diabolic origin, if not 
the very fiend himself, is supposed to carry off 
irreligious and unsatisfactory pupils, and the 
thought of it inspires the deepest terror in sensitive 
and imaginative natures. M. Octave Mirbeau 
relates in his ‘Souvenirs’ that one of his little 
college companions died in horrible delirium from 
fear of this croque-mitaine. 


Tue erudite correspondents of the Jnfermeédiaire 
continue to supply its pages with an endless variety 
of instructive observations, questions, and answers, 
including heraldic and genealogical memoranda, 
notes on the iron cages formerly used for confining 
prisoners, and semana on the still surviving use of 
the tally in France. In more than one recent 
number the doubtful connexion of the Beguines 
with St. Begga, mother of Pepin de Herstal, is dis- 
cussed; and the marriages of bishops and other 
ecclesiastics during and before the French Revolu- 
tion also receive attention. 


Ix the Fortnightly Miss H. C. Foxcroft compares 
‘The Dreyfus Scandal’ with that begotten in Eng- 
land by the proceedings of Titus Oates. There are, of 
course, some points of similarity, and the influence 
of Oates’s pretended revelations was more wide- 
ay than that even of anti-Semitic passion. 

here are, however, many points of difference, and 
two centuries have elapsed since the period of the 
-— miscarriage of English justice. In Mr. 

ndrew Reid’s ‘History in Advertisements’ is 
advanced what is more nearly a parallel, a con- 


flict between the civil and military powers, in 
which the latter had to submit. he paper in 
question is interesting, though we should say pre- 
judiced. We are no admirers of Charles II. hat 
is said concerning the “royal charlatan” and the 
** crowned humbug,” by which is meant the ‘“‘ Merrie 
Monarch,” is in very bad taste. It is not only pro- 
bable but presumable that Charles believed in his 
healing powers ; he was taught so to believe, and the 
writer has to own that, instead of taking a fee for 
curing the king’s evil, the monarch, to use Mr. 
Reid’s curious phraseology, “ actually bestowed a 
zolden coin in the palm of each of his patients.” 
‘his is not the only instance in Mr. Reid’s paper of 
the introduction of political animosity into what 
ought to be literary matter. Miss Frances H. Low 
speaks in high praise of ‘ Mrs. Gaskell’s Short Stories.’ 
‘A Romance in Scholarship,’ by Mr. Joseph Jacobs 
deals with the discovery of portions of a Hebrew 
version of the Apocryphal Book of * Ecclesiasticus ; 
or, the Wisdom of Sirach.’ Mr. Albert D. Vandam 
deals historically as well as descriptively with ‘ The 
Paris Market-Women.’ ‘ Eugéne Piot : a Precursor,’ 
by the late Charles Yriarte, shows the marvellous 
fair of Piot for antiquities. There are, as was to 
be exported, some papers on ‘The Crisis in the 
Church.’— The Nineteenth Century opens with a 
ge invective against the Rennes verdict by 


Mr. Swinburne. Not the least interesting portion 
of the remaining contents is by women. The Hon. 
Emily Lawless sends ‘ Leaves froma Diary’ written 
in North Clare. 5 sme happy is the description 
of the district, the Burren, and its natural features, 
where, owing to the constant wet, “the ground 
itself becomes a mirror” to the sky, and “the 
earth shares the tones of the sky, so that the sky 
itself seems changed.” Particulars interesting to 
naturalists are given of the part in fertilizing 
flowers played by the moths, and notably by the 
Nubigena. Miss Ida Taylor deals with * Powder 
and Paint’ in their influence on female beauty, a 
subject far too recondite for us to venture upon. 
We will only ask her, with regard to the use of 
rouge, if she knows that Venetian beauties of the 
last century used to put splashes of rouge on their 
cheeks to heighten their colour, and not in the 
least to deceive as complexion. Writing on ‘The 
Hospital where the Plague Broke Out,’ Miss C. 
O’Conor- Eccles gives a sad picture of Viennese 
hospital accommodation, owing to the absence of 
adequately trained nurses and of modern sanita 

appliances. Mrs. Batson contributes one out o 

two papers on ‘Town and Country Labourers,’ the 
second being by Mr. Percy Wyndham. The scheme 
she advocates is that of permitting the country 
labourer more readily to acquire land. Sir Algernon 
West sends a thoughtful paper on ‘The Great 
Unpaid.” The Rev. Graham Sandberg introduces 
us to ‘A Tibetan Poet and Mystic,’ and Mr. 
Henry Wallis writes on * Thirteenth -Centu 

Persian Lustre Pottery.’ Apart from disputec 
or controversial questions, accordingly, an interest- 
ing variety of contents is seen to be provided.— 
The Pail/ Mall has for frontispiece a beautiful repro- 
duction of the late Sir E. Burne-Jones’s ‘Wood 
Nymph.’ ‘God’s Face,’ which follows, is pleasantly 
illustrated and pretty in sentiment, but not very 
noteworthy as poetry. Sydney is the subject of 
‘Capitals of Greater Britain.’ The discovery by 
Cook of New South Wales, and the ill-used but 
marvellously conducted expedition of Capt. Arthur 


Phillip, R.N., of whom a portrait is given, are duly 
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described, and there is an interesting picture of 
Sydney Cove in 1788. Other illustrations include 
Sydney Heads and Harbour, followed by many 
views of buildings and streets in what is now in 
the full sense a capital. Mr. William Archer writes 
on ‘The American Language.’ What he has to say 
is just, and should be satisfactory to his American 
readers, in spite of just a soupcon of patronage in 
the tone. ‘Some Literary Landmarks in Paris’ 
shows spots associated with comparatively modern 
writers—Musset, Chateaubriand, Sainte-Beuve, and 
Victor Hugo—with the exterior of the Café Procope. 
Few landmarks connected with the great names of 
sag renerations seem, unfortunately, to be left. 
Tery strikin are the presentations of the slaughter 
of ‘African Big Game in the Sixteenth Century.’ 
‘Suppressed Plates’ is continued, this later instal- 
ment reproducing a marvellous design of Mr. 
Frederick Sandys intended tor Once a Week, and 
inexplicably rejected by the editor.—* The Water- 
Front of New York,’ by Jesse Lynch Williams, 
which appears in Scribner's, is accompanied by 
striking illustrations by many different artists. 
Some of them—as the view of * University Heights,’ 
‘Old New Amsterdam,’ ‘New New York,’ ‘View 
of Manhattan from the Brooklyn Bridge,’ &c.—are 
wonderfully picturesque. A remarkable contribu- 
tion is ‘An Autobiographical Sketch of Mrs. 
John Drew, with an Introduction by her Son.’ 
Mrs. Drew was born in Lambeth in 1820. Her 
revelations cast a strong light upon the stage in 
America, to which country she was taken at an 
early age. It is profusely illustrated with portraits 
of actors, English and American. From an article on 
* Telephotography,’ and the specimens of its results, 
it would appear that great advance in photograph- 
ing distant mountain scenery is likely to result 
from its use. A further instalment of Stevenson 
letters constitutes an attractive feature. — In 
the Cornhill Mr. Stanley Lane- Poole, in * An 
Ambassador to the Sultan,’ deals incidentally with 
the journals and correspondence of Sir Thomas Roe 
descriptive of his embassies to the Great Mogul, 
1615-1619, recently reprinted by the Hakluyt Society, 
and directly with the subsequent mission to the 
Sultan Osman LI. It presents Roe in a very favour- 
able light, and is even worth study as a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of English history. Mrs. 
Archibald Little’s ‘Our Pet Herons’ is melancholy 
reading, showing what terrible ravages the insen- 
sibility of woman and the greed of traders are in- 
flicting upon bird life in remote parts of the earth. 
Mr. Michael MacDonagh has a gossiping article 
on reporting. Prof. Morris attests a remarkable 
discovery, that of ‘Capt. Cook’s First Log in the 
Royal Navy,’ and supplies an attractive insight 
into its contents. Part 1V. of Lady Broome’s 
‘Colonial Memories’ is not less entertaining and 
instructive than previous portions. Mr. rry 
O’Brien writes brightly concerning Curran.—The 
contents of 7'emple Bar are mainly light, but are plea- 
santly varied. * Old College Customs at Oxford,’ by 
H. W. Matthews, includes, among others, the Lord 
Mallard revels at All Souls’, the crowning at 
Merton of the Rex Fabarum, and the Boar’s Head 
Feast still observed at Queen’s. The version of the 
carol connected with the last named differs from 
that with which we were familiar. ‘My Father as 
I Remember Him’ is an account of Dan O’Connell. 
It is very readable. ‘Reminiscences of d 


Hastings’ will commend itself to antiquaries.— 
Apropos of the star shower to be expected in 


November, Mr. J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S., deals 
in the Gentleman's with ‘ Star Showers’ in general. 
Mr. Heckethorn’s ‘ Lost Rivers of London’ is con- 
cerned with the disappearance of the Fleet, the 
Tyburn, the Westbourne, Wallbrook, and other 
streams, the existence of which is known to the 
antiquary, though most of them slip unperceivedly 
down to the Thames through the main sewers. 
The writer complains of the lack of water as de- 
tracting from the picturesqueness of the capital. 

fe are scarcely, when we compare London 
with other cities, disposed to echo this. Surely 
London is as well off as, say, Paris, Berlin, or 
Brussels, though we own its inferiority to 
Lyons, Stockholm, and Constantinople. Mr. J. 8. 
McTear gives an account of ‘Gleek,’ a card 
game of great antiquity. Other articles are 
on ‘The Celtic Race,’ ‘The Poetry of the 
Maoris,’ * English Military Lawyers,’ ‘Gipsies,’ 
and ‘ Herrick.’"—The English I/lustrated appears in 
a new and pretty cover. ‘A Spa in Shakespeare’s 
Country’ is the title bestowed on a description of 
Leamington, one of the prettiest of inland watering- 
— Richard Cosway is described under the 
1eading ‘The Macaroni Painter.’ An interesting 
series of his fashionable portraits is reproduced 
with the aid of photographs. Miss Helen C. Gordon 
depicts some of the terrible scenes to be viewed 
at the present time in the “ Pettah.” An amusing 
vaper is that descriptive of ‘ Penny Toys.’—Mr. 
Ritier Haggard continues, in Longman’s, ‘A Farmer’s 
Year,’ which now reaches its fourteenth instal- 
ment. Mr. Haggard is a sportsman. We wonder 
how one can remain such who gives such terrible 
ee as are supplied of the man who, following 
1is instincts, shoots, turning “ happy life, perfect 
shape, and smooth fur into a screaming, kicking, 
gory heap, for that is what man—gentle, beneficent 
man—is apt to do.” Mr. Lang is as good as he 
always is in ‘At the Sign of the Ship.’ 


Rotices to Correspondents 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 

T. J. C. (“ Lych Gate”).—See 4" 8S. i. 300, 423, 
445, 497, 618; 5 S. xii. 268, 294, 397, 417; 6S. i. 
125; 8. xii. 148. 

F. P. (“A Chestnut”).—We can say definitely 
that the remark was Thompson’s, not Jowett’s. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NCANDESCENT GAS MANTLES.— 
REQUIRED to COMPLETE a COLLECTION showing the PRO- 
GRESS of the INCANDESCENT GAS INDUSTRY, duly Authenticated 
Specimens of Incandescent Manties as used in England in the year 
Ise? (imported or a A Liberal Price will be paid for suitable 
Authentic 8 uly ,or to tracing 
them.—Address CURATOR, 117, Chancery Lane, 


FOR SALE, a CUPY of RABELAIS, Translated 
and Annotated by W. F. Smith, Privately Published, 2 vols. thick 
royal 8vyo. buckram, London, 1893 (as new).—Apply JOHN WILLCOCK 
Lerwick, Shetland, ‘NB. 


CULLStTous HERALDIC OFFICE, 
92, PICCADILLY, London, W. (formerly 25, Cranbourn Street). 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCHES. 
Heraldry : English and Foreign. G 
Sketches and Paintings of Arms and Crests 


Bngraving De; 


ment: Rook-plates, Seals, Dies, Livery Buttons, 
Stationery, Visiting Cards, &. 
SPECIMENS FREE. 


The BRITISH and AMERICAN 
HERALDIC OFFICE 
(Chambers) 


SEAKCHES (British, Colon Fore: 
including those GENE ALOGIC aLand RAL nit 
PEDIGREES traced and proved for Family History 
and in support of Claims to Title, Estate, Armorial 
Hearings, &c._; Heraldic Paintings and Designs; 
Addresses; Sheriffs’ Banners; Book- 
P 


Cireular Pamphiet post free. 
Write : 22, South Molton Street, London, W. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world over 

as the must expert Hook finders extant. Please state wants.—BAKER's 
Great Bookshop, 14-16, Joha Bright Street, Birmingham 


OOKS.—CATALOGUE No, 130 of SECOND- 


HAND BOOKS, 36 pp , is just about to be issued by SIMMONS 
& WATERS, Book, Print, and Coin Dealers, 10, Spencer Street, 


pa a ae and will be sent free on receipt of address. This Number | 
Collec- 


s—among many other lege AY items—a remarkable 
tion of Old Children’ ks, circa 


COLNS, MEDALS, and TUKENS | PURCHASED. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
7 BOOKSELLERS, 

of 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, New York, and 244, BEDFORD STREBT, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the P by their Branch House in 
London for filling, om the most favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS. 


Ca = sent on 


New Edition, price Two Ghittings, 


LESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


i forenemy. Ninth Edition With 3 Plates, By W. T. LYNN, 


ag we are gad to see, reached a ninth edition, whch enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date ''— Guardian. 


BUWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Seventh Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 


JUST PUBLISHED, Part VII. Vol. III. Third Series, price 2s. 6d. 
ISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA. 


ith 3 Facsimiles, printed in 9 Colours, of Arms and 2 Shields 
illustrating the ancient Pedigree of Cokayne, the first portion of which 
appears in the above Part; also Graot of Arms of Burges, _ with 
Thastration, and Grazebrook Coat of Arms with Autograp! 
The above Facsimiles should be secured by Ex- Litris and other 
collectors. 


_ Lenton: ‘MITCHELL & HUGHES, 140, Wardour r Street, w. 


‘|W. BENNETT'S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square l6mo. cloth, 2s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


thena@um These ballade are spirited and stirring ; such are ‘ The 
Pall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘ Curporal 
doha,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Mariborough, which ie 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,” 
* Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava ' are excellently well said and sung As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them 


The GULVDEN LIBRAKY.—Square i6mo. cloth, 2s. 


SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Spirited, melodi and vig y graphic.” 

Daily Very spirited.” 

Pali Mali Gazette.— “Rei ally admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser —‘Sure of a wide popularity.” 

John — ‘Very successful’ 

Me‘ropolitan Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Iliustrated London Right well done.’ 

News of the World.— re is real poetry in a 

Mirror. —* With eh. ay felicity he embodies national sentiments 
and questions which stir the hearts of the ple 

Bei ‘These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy 

Nonconformist.—‘‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.” 

Graphic —* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
— of Dibdin.’ 
ds —There is no one we 0 can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In h volume of sea songs we 
find the qualities which must secure its success 

Eraminer —* Full of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
| humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish " 
| Scotenan.—‘' Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 

spirited and vigorous. There isa healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are designed.” 

Liverpool! Mail —* Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers toa nets 
object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. This gem 

to be patronized not only by our entire Royal Navy, but by all ‘var 

Sailore Hemes and al) our Marine 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Kestoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zechyius. 


CHATTU & WINDUS, 110 and 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
‘HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, B.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen - with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 


responsibie for the loss of MS8. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
be retain met. 


YTICKPHAST PASTE is HEAPS better than 

Gum for sy! in come joining Papers, &c. 6d. and Is. with 

strong, useful Brush (not a Toy Bend twe stamps to cover postage 

for a sample Bottle, including. Sugar Loaf C 
Street, B.C. Ofali Stationers. 


iy LYNN. BA PR A.B. 


EDWAKD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Fourth Bdition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 64 
ea ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


AS with the Observation 
and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
T. LYNN, B.A. 


Leadon ; B. STANFORD, 26 and 37, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 5. W. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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